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An Executive’s 


Written Instructions 


‘Prior to Dec. 29th., send to my of tice. a copy. of all record core: 
used in your department, indicating the length of time each parti-_ 
aay form. has been in use, ond, shits! whe ther or not the record is Being. kept 
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to Each of His Department Heads 


This seasoned executive —head of a nation- 
ally known concern—has sensed the vital 
necessity for controlling today’s business with 
today’s records. 

He went into every record form with his 
usual, keen discrimination, knowing that 
only through the use of properly organized, 
visible records, would he bring about the defi- 
nite control his business actually demands. 

Most executives have sought 


of each Acme representative; and back of all 
these resources is the Acme Library with its 
6,000 authenticated business record forms— 
tested and proved by actual performance un- 
der the most exacting requirements of today. 
Before issuing similar instructions to your 
department heads, you may care to ask for 
sample forms from this Library—mentioning 
the specific departments and the desired ob- 
jective of each form. We'll glad- 


better control of every factor— 
Costs, Production, Purchases, 
Sales, Collections, Personnel, 
Stocks, and Credits. They are 
realizing it with the aid of the 
Acme staff of Executives who 
know record requirements from 
years of day-in and day-out con- 
tact with every possible record 
necessity. 

This staff of advisors is back 


EXECUTIVES 


Ask for the Acme Book of Record 
Facts— its pages 
are filled w vith 


ly submit samples, or our staff 
will be pleased to offer sugges- 
tions for improvement — if 
needed —if you care to submit 
samples of forms now in use. 

In either event, we'll be 
pleased to serve you now at the 
beginning of this great year— 
helping you to the better profits 
which an Acme application will 


bring without question. 
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A §0 Year Old 
Firm Decides 
to Advertise 


A year ago,we were called in for 
a conference with a 50 year old 
manufacturing concern, They 
had never used advertising as a 
business building force exceptin 
the most casual way. Advertising 
had never been an integral part 
of their business. No! Hold on! 
Weare not going to tell you that 
afterall these yearsthey were face 
to face with starvation because 
they had neglected to advertise. 
No, we were not called in to per- 
form a last minute rescue and 
deliver them from almost cer- 
tain disaster to the dizzy heights 
of leadership in the industry. In 
fact, they weredoinganiceprofit- 
able business of $900,000 annu- 
ally, and there was no apparent 
reason why they should not do 
even a little betterin 1925. But 
read on; it’s an interesting case. 


26% Increase In Volume 


1925, instead of showing $900,000, has 
gone wellover a million. The figures show 
a 26% increase over the previous year— 
the biggest business in the history of the 
company. 1925 was the first year that 
they used advertising as a definite cam- 
paigned aid. 


Our part in the program was planning and 
writing the campaign, preparing several 
special salesand contest plans, supervising 
the selection and purchase of art work, 
plates, etc., and in a general way counsel- 
ling and working with them throughout 
the year. 


The cost of the year’s advertising, includ- 
ing everything, was $15,500. Theincrease 
in volume was approximately $225,000. 
Regardless of whether the advertising was 
the cause of this unusual increase, the 
record is a good one, especially in view of 
the fact that business in general fell off 
considerably in this client's industry dur- 
ing 1925. 


Our Service 


consists of merchandising surveys, plan- 
ning advertising campaigns, writing ad- 
vertisements, circulars, form letters, etc., 
taking care of art work and plate re- 
quirements, and in a general way 
rendering expert assistance to your own 
advertising department. Your inquiry 
into our service entails no obligation. 
Your decision may mean more profitable 
advertising for you. 


Turner -Wagener Co. 


Business -Building Advertising 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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SAMUEL M. CURWEN, president of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, one of 
the largest concerns in the construction of 
steel railway equipment, announces that his 
company is to be merged with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company of New Jer- 
sey. The name of the new organization 
will probably be The Brill Corporation, al- 
though it has not been definitely decided. 


James H. RAnpb, Jr., president of the 
Rand-Kardex Bureau, Inc., Tonawanda, 
New York, announces the acquisition of 
the Globe-Wernicke Company of Cincin- 
nati. The Globe-Wernicke Company will 
be operated as a division of the Rand or- 
ganization. HeENRy YEISER, SR., former 
president of Globe-Wernicke, becomes 
chairman of the board for one year, when 
he expects to retire. HENRY YEISER, JR., 
was elected vice president and S. M. 
Knapp, treasurer of the Rand-Kardex Bu- 
reau, was elected treasurer of the Globe 
Company. 


G. A. RosKAM has been appointed sales 
manager of the Ingersoll Watch Com- 
pany, Inc., succeeding F. A. DENNINGER, 
who has held that position since the com- 
pany succeeded Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
in 1922. Mr. Roskam has been in the 
Ingersoll business for twelve years. 


CHARLES E. ‘TOWNSEND, formerly of the 
research department of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York City, has 
joined The Advertisers’ Weekly in the 
capacity of associate editor. 


E. A. CupAny has retired from the pres- 
idency of the Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago, to become chairman of the board, 
and his son, Epwarp A, CUDAHY, JR., was 
elected to succeed him. The senior Mr. 
Cudahy, however, will not only act in an 
advisory capacity, but will continue to 
assist in the active management of the 
company. 


The New Era Spring & Specialty Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, announces 
the appointment of STANLEY STOWERS of 
Boston as New England sales manager; 
and F. B. GEITz as district sales manager 
for Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. Both Mr. Stowers and 
Mr. Geitz have been representing the Lin- 
coln Products Company, Chicago, in the 
field. 


te 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company. 


WILBUR VAN SANT, H. K. DUGDALE, W. 
C. StiTH, Jr., and H. E. CORNER have pur- 
chased jointly the interest of Harry B. 
GREEN in The Green & Van Sant Com- 
pany, Baltimore, advertising agency. 
RICHARD C, SHERIDAN and EDGAR F, RIEBE- 
TANZ have been promoted to account ex- 
ecutives, and M. A, SCHANZE succeeds A. 
M. ENGERS in charge of space department. 


The Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, announces 
two additions to their plan department: 
FRANK R. FARNHAM, formerly account ex- 
ecutive with Frank Seaman, Inc.; and 
JoHN D. Lucas, for several years asso- 
ciated with the U. S. Rubber Company and 
George Batten, Inc. 


GerorGE W. LEE, for ten years with the 
Todd Protectograph Company, Rochester, 
and who two years ago became sales man- 
ager of the Foamite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, makers of fire extinguishers, has re- 
turned to the Todd organization as man- 
ager of the check writer sales department. 


LEO OGDEN has been promoted from the 
general sales managership of the Oxweld 
Acetylene Company, New York City, to 
vice president. Mr. Ogden is succeeded 
as sales manager by the company’s former 
eastern department sales manager, J. N. 
WALKER. 


North American Service Company, Chi- 
cago, highway advertising, announces the 
appointment of Epwarp J. KANE as gen- 
eral sales manager. Mr. Kane has for 
some years been with the Beinecke Ottman 
Company, of New York. 


L. A. CROWELL, president; J. C. WIL- 
LIAMS, secretary; and FRANCIS H, MARLING, 
treasurer, principals in the new agency 
recently formed in Chicago under the name 
of Crowell, Williams & Company. These 
men were formerly connected with the 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell agency in 
Chicago. 


R. Ropert SMITH, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Freed-Eisemann 
Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, has been 
promoted to advertising manager succeed- 
ing PuHitip V. D. STERN. Mr. Stern re- 
signed on account of ill health. 
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1926 Sales Developments 


—As I See Them 


Time Payments, Chain Stores, House-to-House Marketing, Over- 
Production and Price Cutting as Factors in 1926 Sales Problems 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


r NHE production overload of 
1920 and the subsequent 
yearly merchandise — sur- 

pluses resulting from over-enthusi- 
asm and sheer, inexcusable ignor- 
ance of marketing conditions, 
developed strange and unusual 
selling methods. Never, in the 
entire marketing history of our 
country, have been more sales 
excesses, wastes and bad methods 
crowded into the space of five 
years. 

These excesses, wastes and bad 
methods have very definitely 
changed the buying habits of the 
nation. The public is now con- 
vinced that a “fair price” is the 
“lowest price” and that you can 
get the lowest price if you are will- 
ing to wait. And the public is 
right. For five years the Ameri- 
’ can public has bought a large per- 
centage of its merchandise at less 
than the cost to manufacture! 

Obviously, conditions of this 
type could not endure for five years 
without the extension of credits. 
Nor could this credit be sustained 
without the introduction of meth- 
ods previously foreign to credit 
managers. Accepting the fact in 
1920 that we had too much pro- 
duction area to satisfy our normal 
wants, we have tried, nevertheless, 


to sell this surplus each year, ad- 
vancing credit for the sale if neces- 
sary. 

This particular type of inflation 
is deadly, since its effect is to con- 
tinue a false economic position. 
Instead of allowing the fixed laws 
of supply and demand to adjust 
themselves, credit has stepped in 
and created an artificial demand 
based on low price and long time 
payment. 


The Direct Selling Craze 


The introduction of bad meth- 
ods, of waste and sales excesses, 
came as a natural result of over- 
production. Too many goods were 
produced to flow through the nor- 
mal jobber-retailer-consumer chan- 
nels. As merchandise piled up in 
warehouse and store, some method 
or methods had to be introduced 
to clear the channels, or failing to 
do this, to cease manufacturing. 
Since it was impossible to cease 
or materially regulate manufactur- 
ing, relief measures were applied 
to selling. 

The rise of the house-to-house 
method was phenomenal. In 1923, 
1924 and the first part of 1925, the 
housewife could make nearly all 
her purchases in the kitchen. In 
addition to the normal and reason- 
able house-to-house articles, she 


could now purchase everything, 
including the kitchen sink, and at 
a very low price. This “back to 
the country” movement was sim- 
ply manufacturers’ excess supply 
seeking an outlet. 

It was the result of over-produc- 
tion either sold cheaply to some 
distributor or sold by the manufac- 
turer himself. In a word, it car- 
ried the city chain store prices to 
the country cousin. The peak was 
passed early in 1925, as the worst 
of the selling pressure was re- 
duced. In another year, we should 
again reach normal in this method 
of distribution. 

Started originally as a clearing 
house for “upstairs” merchandise, 
the bargain basement proved a 
ready customer for the manufac- 
turers’ over-stocks. The “base- 
ment” idea grew and flourished 
exceedingly, fed by what appeared 
to be an unlimited supply of low 
priced merchandise. 

In spite of all the economies of 
chain stores and mail order houses, 
the bargain basement, thanks to 
the manufacturers’ “kindness,” has 
been able to undersell them. But 
as the supply of distressed mer- 
chandise decreases, many of these 
new basement stores will go out 
of business, while the rest will 
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assume their former right and 
proper function of merchandise 
clearing houses for the whole store. 


This has been a thriving period 


for chain stores. Formerly, many 
manufacturers would not sell chain 
stores because they objected to cut 
prices and the effect of these prices 
on their “regular” dealers. Sur- 
plus merchandise has changed the 
point of view of the average manu- 
facturer and the chains have been 
embarrassed by the wealth of mer- 
chandise placed at their disposal. 


Unless the year 1926 proves to 
be more insane than the last five 
years, however, we have passed 
the peak of chain store expansion. 
This condition arises from the fact 
that chain stores are now compet- 
ing with chain stores and to secure 
normal business are having to en- 
counter many of the charges such 
as advertising, telephone and de- 
livery, common to the individually 
owned store. 


Department Store “Sales” 


Perhaps the most interesting 
merchandising development of the 
year, came when the mail order 
houses opened chain stores. This 
would be interesting, if true. The 
mail order houses have opened 
retail branch stores at some of 
their warehouses. This enables the 
mail order house to offer its “cat- 
alogue” to city buyers. This move 
was forced by competition. 

New mail order houses, the 
rapid development of the depart- 
ment store mail order business and 
the fact that many manufacturers 
entered the direct-by-mail field ‘to 
dispose of surpluses, have made 
mail order business as competitive 
as any form of retail selling. These 
new branch stores are opened in 
cities where the warehouse is 
located and where the mail order 
houses did not secure any volume 
business. If the manufacturer will 
reduce the selling pressure brought 
about by over-production, the mail 
order field will return to normal. 

Previous to 1920, department 
stores generally had a definite 
“sales” policy. These sales came 
at stock-taking time, at anniver- 
saries and as special yearly store 
events. Since 1920, many depart- 
ment stores have offered merchan- 
dise at abnormally low prices and 


have abandoned or materially 
changed their previous sales pol- 
icy. For the last four years it has 
been the usual thing to see a sale 
a day advertised in some stores, 
and, frequently, a sale a depart- 
ment, a day. Such sales have often 
been at prices lower than any other 
sales outlets except bargain base- 
ments. Such sales have had a tend- 
ency to destroy the public’s faith 
in price and quality. Such sales 
have made the customer hesitant 
to buy on original fall, spring and 
summer openings, since he rea- 
soned that a “sale at lower prices” 
would immediately follow. 

Many of these stores have in- 
creased volume but few have in- 
creased profits. Unconsciously, the 
store using this method, is com- 
peting with itself as well as with 
outlets organized and operated on 
lower cost levels. As a result of 
the unusual offerings in the first 
sale, the “second sale” costs more 
to get volume, than the first. As 
the sales increase numerically, the 
advertising costs also increase 
numerically, sometimes more. This 
added volume finally is purchased 
by advertising at a cost that leaves 
but little profit to the store. With 
this declining profit comes a de- 
clining faith on the part of the cus- 
tomer. Probably no one class of 
outlet has done more to change our 
buying habits, beliefs and customs, 
than this type of department store. 
As merchandise pressure is re- 
duced, this type of store will 
attempt to regain its position as 
a quality and service store. But 
it will have a long way to go. 


Installment Selling Bad Policy 


During all periods of depression, 
installment sales break out in 
almost every line of business. This 
is normal and usually not to be 
feared. When installment sales 
reach an acknowledged volume of 
over five billion dollars, however, 
it is time to stop, look and listen. 
Credit used for production is ac- 
tive; it creates new wealth. Credit 
used for installments is dead or 
frozen credit, producing nothing. 
A bank organized to perform the 
credit function usually operates 
with an overhead of about four per 
cent. The average overhead of the 
retailer is 17 per cent. Yet he 


the 
banker and what is worse, accepts 
credit risks that no sane banker 
would touch. 


cheerfully competes with 


This credit is based largely upon 
wages or earning power. If wages 
cease, the credit is defaulted. The 
resale of the articles costs more 
than the original sale. Moreover, 
a large part of the present install- 
ment credit is for unnecessary 
merchandise. If we should en- 
counter even a three months’ pe- 
riod of lessened wages, the result 
of this five billion of doubtful 
credit would be a smash such as 
we have never experienced. Here, 
in one place, is a large part of our 
inflation. 


High Pressure Methods 


Here are dollar credits repre- 
senting merchandise that ought 
not to have been manufactured. 
Here is the underlying reason for 
our artificial demand. If we be- 
lieve in the law of the survival of 
the fittest, this is all well and good. 
February and March, 1926, being 
naturally months of low trading 
possibilities, will prove whether or 
not the load is too heavy. New 
businesses engaged in this practice 
that survive those two months, 
will have a right to survive. The 
practice is uneconomic, unhealthy, 
and has now reached such propor- 
tions that it should be stopped, 
voluntarily if possible, if not, by 
regulation. 

Forced, high pressure selling has 
brought other, though less import- 
ant evils into selling methods. The 
increased cost of advertising and 
the increased cost of service, 
should both be carefully consid- 
ered. Buying circulation with 
which to interest more advertisers, 
results in over-size publications 
with the reader interest substan- 
tially decreasing as the size of the 
publication increases. High pres- 
sure selling in this field has re- 
sulted in large expenditures of 
money to increase advertising. 

This new phase is not the fault 
of the men responsible for adver- 
tising but is clearly the result of 
high pressure selling caused by 
over-production of merchandise. 
Service features have increased to 
a point where the customer has 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Every farmer knows this man. 
He has sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of implements to them 
without salesmen. Mr. Gallo- 
way is in the middle in the pic- 
ture to the right—below you see 
him “roughing it.” 


Twelve Ways to Make Letters Pay 


Some of the Things Twenty Years of Selling 
by Mail Have Taught ‘Bill’? Galloway 


An Interview by Eugene Whitmore with 


William Galloway 


The Galloway Company, Waterloo, Iowa 


President, 

¢¢ HEN I sit down to 
write a sales letter, I put 

aside all formalities, 


rules and conventions,” says Wil- 
liam Galloway, better known as 
“Bill” to the thousands of farmers 
whose purchases, by mail, from 
Mr. Galloway’s company have 
totaled as high as two million dol- 
lars a year. 

The Galloway Company sells by 
mail to farmers. Cream separators, 
gasoline engines, manure spreaders 
and radio sets comprise the line. 
It is a difficult line to sell. Every 
farmer can buy similar things from 
his local dealer. But Galloway’s 
letters have built this 


farm in Canada.” The letter itself 


starts as follows: 
YEP!!! 
WE WILL PAY THE FREIGHT— 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 
FOR A TRY OUT. 


Order a genuine GALLOWAY CREAM 
SEPARATOR NOW by return mail and 
we will PAY THE FREIGHT right to 
your nearest railroad station, if order is 
received not later than midnight, JUNE 20. 
LISTEN!!! 


The salutation of the letter reads, 
“From William Galloway, Pres., 
The Galloway Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa. Dear Friend.” 

All Mr. Galloway’s letters start 
with “Dear Friend.” “Make the 


salutation happy and friendly,” he 
says, “and you have a good start. 
I try to start every letter as nearly 
like the start of a friendly conver- 
sation as possible. When two 
friends meet they don’t plunge 
right into the ‘business of the day,’ 
or into serious discussions. No sir, 
they just ‘pass the time o’ day’ for 
a few minutes. In my letters I try 
to do the same thing. 

“Most letter writers are too anx- 
ious to make their letters short and 
‘snappy.’ I don’t want to write 
such letters. I don’t talk that way, 
and I have found that short and 
snappy letters do not pull. Notice 
in this letter I stop 


business. 

“The first thing to 
remember in writing a 
letter is to make the 
first paragraph short,” 
Mr. Galloway _ said, 
as he picked up a typi- 
cal letter. “Here’s a 
letter that pulled a lot 
of business. I wrote it | 


on the train last sum- 
mer on my way to my 


5 6 > 


o" 


g 


a paragraph and say, 
‘LISTEN? A man 
would be likely to say 
something like that if 
he were talking to a 
friend.” 


On a ten letter campaign 
in answer to inquiries, the 
peak usually comes when 
the mailings are half fin- 
ished, but even the last 
letters will pay out if they 


are good ones. 
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This particular letter is four 
pages of single space typewriter 
type, multigraphed in purple ink. 
In the first two pages of the letter 
Mr. Galloway tells us about his 
trip. He tells us about the people 
he met, and how they talked about 


“hard times.” After he finishes 
this preliminary “chat” with his 
prospect he starts talking about his 
separator. But he doesn’t say 
much. He believes strongly in 
quoting testimonial letters. 


Introducing the subject of sepa- 
rators he says, “Here is our contri- 
bution to the cause—FREIGHT 
PAID on a GENUINE GALLO- 
WAY CREAM SEPARATOR 
that our customers say is as good, 
and many say better, than the so- 
called best separators, at any price, 
and we would rather they would 
say it than we because, naturally, 
you would expect us to say that 
our separator is good.” 


Read that paragraph again. 
Doesn’t it sound like ordinary, 
everyday talk? After this para- 
graph come eight excerpts from 
customers, The customers’ names 
and addresses are all given and one 
testimonial is twenty-four lines 
long. 

“Every letter should be ‘juicy.’ 
I don’t care how long a letter runs 
if it tells the story, and any letter 
that doesn’t tell the whole story is 
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too short. We have found it does 
not pay to depend too much on the 
printed matter, order blanks and 
catalogs which go with our letters. 
We tell the whole story in every 
letter, no matter how many en- 
closures we use. It is a good idea 
to repeat the main points once or 
twice in the letter, even though 
they are covered in the enclosures. 

“T put the price in every letter, 
too. Many letter writers seem 
afraid to talk about money. I’m 
not. Everybody is interested in 
money. Some of the best letters 
I have ever written have had a lot 
about money in them. 


“Here’s one that talks about 
money right from the start.” Mr. 
Galloway thumbed through a big 
scrap book where samples of formi 
letters dating back many years are 
kept. He read: 


DID YOU GET IT— 
—MY LETTER OF A FEW DAYS AGO. 


I WANT TO ASK YOU A FAIR QUES- 
TION— 

WOULD YOU TAKE $50.00 AN HOUR 
FOR YOUR TIME? 

WOULD IT APPEAL TO YOU? 

Of course it would—It would appeal to all 
of us. 

ALL RIGHT— 

I believe a little careful figuring on your 
part RIGHT NOW will be worth every 
cent of $50.00 to you—and perhaps more 
in a year from now. 

LISTEN! 
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“Bill” Galloway says there are two important parts 
to a letter—the start and the finish. Here are four 


unusually successful letters. This kind 
loses an extremely high per cent of in- 
the Galloway Company. 
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“Now that’s what I mean by a 
‘juicy’ letter. It is like a book 
where the story is told in dialogue. 
Most of us have been reading books 
where there is page after page of 
the author’s opinions, characteri- 
zation, descriptions or observa- 
tions. Well, a lot of people skip 
that part of a book. I know I do. 
That’s why I put in a lot of short 
paragraphs, 

“In every letter I write I put in 
a number of short simple phrases 
or words such as ‘Listen,’ ‘I want 
you to get this,’ ‘I want to hear 
from you, ‘Where can you beat 
it’, ‘Are you with us? 

“The average ‘expert’ letter 
writer might say that these phrases 
mean nothing, that it isn’t good 
form to drop them in between 
paragraphs, or to print them in 
‘caps.’ But stop and think how 
most of us talk. We don’t talk as 
logically and precisely as most let- 
ters sound. No, we just ramble 
along, as a rule, dropping an occa- 
sional side remark, or making a 
pithy exclamation here and there. 
That’s what I try to do in writing 
letters. 

“When a man receives a letter 
he wonders why you have written 
him. That is natural. I try to 
answer that question as quickly as 
possible. For example, I try to 
give a reason for writing, or tell 
what prompted me to write. One 
time I went out in the factory and 
found a vast accumulation of sep- 
aratars. I had a picture made of 
myself standing on the floor where 
dozens of these separators were 
stored. In my hand was a ship- 
ping tag. Then I sat down and 
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The man who wrote these letters was not afraid to 
be leisurely about his job and to tell his whole story 
even though some of the letters ran as long as three 
“Bill” Galloway expresses the opinion that 
“snappy” stuff these days. 


pages. , 
were overdoing the 


From William Galloway, Pres., 
The Galloway Company, 
Waterloo, iowa, 
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‘ { want to ask you a fair question. 
g50.00 an hour for your time? 


Would you take 
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wrote a letter asking our prospects 
to let me ‘put one of these tags 
on your separator.’ 

“This letter was a great success. 
It visualized our stocks, our abil- 
ity to ship promptly, and the idea 
of quick service was impressed on 
the farmers’ minds so that they 
lost no time in sending their 
orders. 

“Another plan I used was to 
have the girls in the mailing room 
take a red pencil and draw an 
arrow pointing to my office, which 
is shown together with pictures of 
our plant on our letterhead. Right 
under the arrow we multigraphed 
the caption, ‘Here’s where you can 
fnd me.’ These words we under- 
lined by hand with a red pencil. 

“Now that little touch may not 
seem important, but this letter was 
one of the best pullers we ever sent 
out. In starting the letter I wrote 
‘Good morning! I wish you could 
walk right into my office within 
the next few days.’ 

“In selling by mail the great 
obstacle to overcome is the pros- 
pect’s inertia, his natural tend- 
ency to procrastinate. Every letter 
should have a ‘hook’ in it to get 
action, One of the best plans we 
have used is one of the many varia- 
tions of the coupon plan. Here is 
one we have used many times very 
successfully. We printed up a 
quantity of ‘Golden Opportunity 
Checks,’ in the form of a regular 
check, made payable to ‘Sender,’ 
and good for five to thirty dollars 
when applied on the purchase of 
various sized gasoline engines. The 
letter starts: 


ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND CHECK! 
They say these are the sweetest words 
in the English language. 
The enclosed GOLDEN OPPORTUN- 
ITY CHECK is not cashable at the bank— 
but it is cashable as part payment for a 


»Galloway Engine if sent in to this com- 


pany and the envelope shows its postmark 
not later than January 5. 

“T have never known this plan 
to fail. We have often used varia- 
tions of it in the same series of 
letters to the same names. At 
times we call the checks by differ- 
ent names, and give different rea- 
sons for sending them. One plan 
we have found good is to require 
the prospect to send in a few 
names of friends to earn the check. 
A space on the back of the check 
is provided for writing names and 
addresses. In other cases we use 
the back of the check for an order 
blank.” 


“A recent letter which brought 
a lot of orders was headed, ‘Extra 
Special, Another Galloway Sur- 
prise—An Extra Christmas Divide- 
The-Melon-Dividend Offer.’ With 
this letter we offered a dinner set 
free with all orders for separators 
received before Christmas. In pre- 
paring the letter I told just how 
I decided to give away these sets. 
I reproduced the conversation with 
the salesman who sold the sets to 
me. I told how he tried to get 
me to put them in our catalog and 
sell them. Then I explained how 
he showed me that Iowa depart- 
ment stores were selling the sets 
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at prices ranging from $8.65 to 
$11.00; how he told me the whole- 
sales price was about $3.00 less. 


“Then I told how I asked the 
price—the rock bottom jobbers’ 
price on a carload, and how he 
lopped off another figure, and how 
I finally made a deal with him. I 
put all this in because I feel that 
a man likes to know all about the 
things he buys—about the man 
who sells to him. We printed up 
a color-process folder showing the 
dinner set in actual colors and en- 
closed it with the letters, and the 
returns were highly satisfactory. 
I am confident that the complete 
story of how I bought the dinner 
sets added to the pulling power of 
the letter. 

“Everything that happens 
around an organization makes 
material for a letter. I own some 
farms. If I go out to the farm, I 
tell my prospects about it in my 
next letter. If I go down to Flor- 
ida for a few weeks, I find ideas 
I can put in letters. 

“None of this newsiness or 
friendly stuff can be faked. A 
letter must ring true, and when 
you try to put in a lot of 
‘phoney’ stuff, just for the sake 
of making a letter seem cordial or 
friendly, you can stake your last 
dollar that it will sound just as 
‘phoney’ as it is.” 

Mr. Galloway says that a letter 
is no better than the proposition 
it is trying to sell. He is a firm 
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The Cover for this Issue 


As: S second in our series of photographs for Sales Management covers pre- 

senting the sales chiefs of outstanding business enterprises we show, 
this week, George A. Hughes, president of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, and his right hand man, A. H. Jaeger, sales manager of the appli- 
ance division of the company. 


Mr. Hughes started in the electrical industry as a result of his indigna- 
tion over a badly managed property in a town in North Dakota. As a news- 
paper reporter he was sent to investigate conditions in this town. Feeling 
that he could do a better job of running the electric light company, he organ- 
ized a company, obtained a competitive franchise, and gave the public a 
better deal. . 


Later he conceived the idea of using electricity instead of gas for cook- 
ing. In spite of warnings that his idea was impractical, he designed and 
built an electric range, organized the Hughes Electric Company on borrowed 


capital, and began his fight to establish the electric range. 


His organization quickly became a leader in its field. In 1918 his 
company and the Hotpoint Electric Heating Company were merged. Since 
then Mr. Hughes has devoted his time to the development of the electric 
appliance business as a whole, taking a very active interest in the sales 
department, although he is a designing engineer as well as a skilled factory 
manager. 


His greatest interest outside the sales department of his business is 
his activity as president of the Chicago Boys’ Club, an organization of clubs 
for underprivileged boys. Here his love of humanity is translated into action. 


A. H. Jaeger began with the company as a salesman. His study and 
understanding of jobbing problems led to such an unusual success in build- 
ing up his territory he was advanced to the position of assistant manager of 
the Chicago district, then to the managership of the Cleveland district. From 
there he was transferred to the home office where he was made sales manager 
of the appliance division. Mr. Jaeger is now president of the Chicago Sales 
Managers’ Association. 


believer in making it as ‘easy to 
order as possible. To do this he 
has developed several different 
plans of selling. A farmer can buy 
on four different plans. 

The first plan is cash with order; 
the second is the bank deposit 
plan, where the buyer deposits 
the price with a bank, subject to 
payment to the company only 
after the buyer has received the 
merchandise and given it a trial; 
the third is the all-note plan, with 
6 per cent interest running for six, 
nine, or twelve months; the fourth 
is the installment plan, consisting 
of ten monthly payments. Wher- 
ever these plans are mentioned 
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they are fully described. The 
prospect is frankly urged to use 
the all-cash plan which is de- 
scribed candidly as the “cheapest 
and best.” 

Practically all of the Galloway 
letters are sent in answer to in- 
quiries received from farm paper 
advertising. Mr. Galloway believes 
that every inquiry should be fol- 
lowed up at least ten times before 
the name is discarded from the list, 
unless the prospect buys earlier. 
A name that is good enough to 
work is good enough to work ten 
times, he says. In follow-up cam- 
paigns the peak of the orders is 
reached at the fifth letter, and 


from then on until the tenth letter, 
results begin to dwindle, but the 
tenth letter is still profitable. From 
the first to the fifth letter, results 
climb, each letter (if the series is 
a good one) pulling a trifle better 
than its predecessor. 

He says that the three months 
right after the holidays are the best 
months for selling to farmers by 
mail. They have plenty of time 
to read, are not busy harvesting or 
planting, and will take the time to 
go over every letter thoroughly 
and carefully. But even though 
these three months are best, there 
is no let-up in activity for this 
company at any time of the year. 
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Chicago, 


Mr. W. 3. Hogen 
lanark, Tllinois 
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Will you. plesse tell us, is the spaces below, 
why you haven't -bought any Morse chocolates in months? 


We're anxious that yeu gerve as ‘a Morse distribu- 
Your answers to the questions cay help us to bring 


Jamery 6, 1926 
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An important factor in the success of the recent 
campaign of the A. G. Morse Company, Inc., to 
revive dead accounts, was the close coordination 
between the direct-mail drive from the home office 
and the activity of the salesmen in the field. 


We Revived 1,800 Accounts 


An Interview by A. R. Hahn with 


E. F. Chambless 


Sales Manager, A. G. Morse Company, Inc., Chicago 


ing archives of the A. G. 
Morse Company, Inc., candy 
makers of Chicago, were 6,000 
ledger sheets of customers who 
were “lost, strayed or stolen.” At 
any rate, they represented dealers 
who had once bought Morse candy 
and then for some reason had 
lapsed into an unbroken silence. 
Through a special sales drive 
and direct mail campaign which 
opened about eight months ago, 


\ILED away in the bookkeep- 


Photo courtesy Addressograph Company. 


more than 1,800 of these “dead” 
accounts have been revived. 

“We took this list of names from 
our transfer ledgers and had every 
one checked against a rating list,” 
said E. F, Chambless, sales man- 
ager of the company, in comment- 
ing on this campaign. “Out of 
these a considerable number were 
no longer in business or their 
rating was too low for us to con- 
sider them as dealers. After these 
names had been penciled off the 
list, this left about 3,400 desirable 
dealers who had once handled 


Morse candies, and whose accounts 
were now prospects for reinstate- 
ment. 

“After checking and sorting the 
names according to territories, 
each salesman received cards for 
every dealer on the list. On this 
card was a complete history of the 
account. Perhaps one dealer, for 
instance, had quit buying from us 
because of a disagreement with the 
adjustment department. This 
showed on the card, together with 
the amount of this dealer’s pur- 
chases at the time he last bought. 
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“We hired a direct mail expert 
to map out a special campaign for 
this list of ‘dead’ accounts, the first 
piece of which was a personal let- 


ter to the dealer. This was in 
every way a personal letter, type- 
written and signed—not multi- 
graphed or processed in any way. 
(A copy of this letter is repro- 
duced with this article.) 

“From then on, the campaign to 
each dealer varied with the results 
of each mailing piece. Our sales- 
men received a carbon of our letter 
to the dealer, and they followed 
this with a call. We were sur- 
prised at the number of answers 
we received in answer to our first 
letter. It even brought some direct 
orders, 

“After the salesmen had called, 
they sent in a report on each one 
of these accounts. Depending upon 
the response from each dealer, our 
mail campaign went on; some- 
times we sent an illustrated folder 
of some of our candies; again we 
sent a letter. But we persistently 
pushed this list for business and 
informed our salesmen what we 
were doing. They received copies 
of every letter which went to their 
customers, and when they saw how 
firmly the house was standing be- 
hind them in this campaign, it en- 
couraged them to drive hard for 
business. 


“Free-Lance” Salesmen 


“We operate in about eight 
states with Chicago as a center. 
Simultaneous with this drive on 
‘dead’ dealers, we opened an ad- 
vertising campaign in the principal 
cities in this radius, mostly in the 
Sunday newspaper rotogravure 
sections.” 

One rather unusual feature of 
the method in which the Morse 
Company operates is the use of 
“free-lance” salesmen. They are 
star men who call in territories 
assigned to other salesmen on 
dealers the salesman in that terri- 
tory has been unable to sell. Every 
account sold by the free-lance man 
is his account; if for any reason 
that account dies again, then it re- 
verts once more to the salesman 
in the territory. These free-lance 
men, according to Mr. Chambless, 
are able to close many dealers 
whom the regular salesmen label 
“impossible’—and they are an ever 


present demonstration that still 
more business can come out of any 
particular territory, regardless of 
the amount the regular salesman 
in that district is selling. 


“Our discovery of this big field 
for prospects among so-called 
‘dead’ customers convinced us of 
the necessity for keeping an ex- 
tremely close tab on every individ- 
ual dealer,’ Mr. Chambless said. 
“In most companies the salesman 
makes daily reports, I know, but 
we have discontinued that practice 
in favor of one which has proved 
much more satisfactory and has 
solved this particular problem of 
keeping in close touch with our 
dealers. 


No Daily Reports for Salesmen 


“For twenty years daily reports 
from all of our salesmen stacked 
up and were filed away. No one 
ever looked at them or could take 
the time to study them, and it was 
costing both us and the salesmen 
a lot of time and money to be mak- 
ing them out every day. 

“So we discontinued the daily 
reports and everything is handled 
now through a_ card _ system. 
Through this plan it is possible to 
keep an absolutely complete rec- 
ord of each customer. One set of 
cards is kept by the salesman, and 
one set by the house. 

“The card shows the exact 
amount of purchases during each 
month. There are spaces for sev- 
eral years, so that comparative 
data is automatically built up. 
There are also spaces to enter the 
cost of dealer helps and advertis- 
ing material sent to each dealer, so 
that, even though such helps are 
furnished without charge, the com- 
pany can tell how much they are 
spending on any particular account. 
On one side of the card is a code 
for the office and for the salesman. 
Suppose the salesman calls on a 
dealer in Ottumwa, Iowa, and 
finds the buyer out. According to 
the letter code, he marks the space 
for that particular call ‘A.’ When 
the house checks this report, they 
probably write after the ‘A,’ the 
figure 1, which, according to the 
code, means ‘dealer was solicited 
by mail.’ 

“In another case the salesman 
may report ‘K,’ which means, ‘Re- 
fused to buy, complaining of poor 


quality in candy.’ The house im- 
mediately adds ‘4,’ which means 
that the good-will man wrote to 
that particular dealer inquiring for 
details as to why he was dissatis- 
fied, explaining the manufacturing 
problem in the candy business, and 
offering some terms of adjustment. 

“If the salesman’s card shows 
the letter ‘I,’ then the home office 
knows that the customer is stocked 
but needs sales helps. If this card 
comes back from headquarters 
coded 8, 9, 10, these figures carry 
the information that the house has 
offered to supply cuts for local 
newspaper advertising, has sent 
dealer helps, and furnished a win- 
dow display. 

“This system has not been 
worked out as yet in the entire ter- 
ritory covered by the Morse Com- 
pany, but we are gradually extend- 
ing it, since we have found that 
this accurate tab on customers is 
the best way of keeping accounts 
healthy and live. 

“The cards are all made up ac- 
cording to location of dealers. A 
certain number of cards stand for 
the dealers in Sioux City, for ex- 
ample. On these cards is listed 
every dealer we want in the city, 
whether we have sold him or not. 
These names are taken from a re- 
liable druggist’s list and rechecked 
by our salesman in that territory. 


The House Follow-Up 


“Once every three months each 
city salesman reports to headquar- 
ters and goes over his cards with 
the sales manager. (The country 
men report once in four months.) 
A stenographer takes a complete 
report on every customer who for 
some reason is delinquent, is not 
buying because he needs help in 
moving the stocks already on hand 
or whose sales have been far be- 
low those of previous years.” 

The house then takes these de- 
linquent cards and follows each up 
by mail. In case a customer needs 
help in moving slow stocks, a 
letter is sent offering electros and 
making suggestions for copy for 
local newspapers. If the customer 
is “peeved” over some error in 
shipment or similar detail of hand- 
ling, then the good-will man ex- 
erts every effort to regain that 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Three Thousand Dodge Dealers 
Meet in Detroit 


1926 Contracts Break All Previous Record; Two 
be Appointed to Board of Directors 


Dealers to 


HREE thousand distribu- 
tors and dealers are abso- 
lutely positive that the 
Dodge is the best car, that Graham 
is the best truck, that the man- 
agement of Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
is the most progressive and ag- 
gressive in its field, and that they 
themselves are going to sell some- 
thing like 100 per cent more Dodge 
cars and Graham trucks this year 
than ever before. 

To tell the truth, these Dodge 
dealers have been inclined to har- 
bor the above sentiments for sev- 
eral years, but it took the Detroit 
convention, held in the Motor City 
January 6-8, to add the final touch 
to their convictions and make them 
absolutely certain that the only 
thing they had exaggerated had 
been their modesty. 

It was the biggest sales meeting 
ever held by an automotive manu- 
facturer and one of the biggest 
ever held by any organization. 


Special Trains Bring Dealers 


More than 3,000 distributors and 
dealers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada and a 
few from foreign countries, many 
of them accompanied by their 
wives and families, were poured 
into the Motor City within the 
short space of fifteen minutes, 
were drilled for three days and 
nights like a well-disciplined army 
and were sent back to their respec- 
tive territories with pockets bulg- 
ing with the biggest contracts they 
had ever signed. 

From the moment the first of 
the thirteen special trains that 
brought the representatives to the 
convention was made up in a dis- 
tant city, till the last dealer had 
been given the final slap on the 
back and bidden godspeed, the 
Dodge-Graham management was 
perfect master of the situation and 
if there was a single miscarriage 
in the entire program, it has not 
come to light. 


Seven special trains from the 
East and six from the West were 
so timed as to bring the entire 
delegation into the city between 
8:00 and 8:15 on the morning of 
the first day. Factory representa- 
tives boarded the trains as they 
arrived, distributing badges and 
taking over the baggage, which 
they sent direct to the hotels. 
Then as the dealers filed out of 
the station, to the music of several 
bands, there was an explosion, fol- 
lowed by another and others at 
intervals till 500 aerial bombs had 
been set off to “tell the world” that 
something of importance was 
transpiring. More than 100 ban- 
ners in and about the station pro- 
claimed a welcome. 


A Visit to Graham Brothers 


In front of the station was a 
line of 450 Dodge sedans and fifty 
Graham trucks, each as bright as 
a newly-polished shoe, waiting to 
whisk the dealers to the Graham 
Brothers plant, their first destina- 
tion. These cars and trucks formed 
a parade more than four miles 
long. Posters on regular poster 
panels, banners on public build- 
ings, and other banners on facto- 
ries along the route, all proclaimed 
a welcome to the dealers, and 
aerial bombs discharged at inter- 
vals as the parade advanced added 
to the spirit of the occasion. Bat- 
teries of motion picture cameras at 
the station and along the route 
made a record of the event and the 
delegates had the privilege of see- 
ing themselves “in the movies” 
when the pictures were shown at 
a local theater the following even- 
ing. 

At the Graham Brothers plant, 
which was recently taken over by 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., the dealers 
saw trucks grow from miscellane- 
ous parts to complete vehicles in 
a few moments’ time, and, after 
inspecting the factory, proceeded 
to the Dodge plant, where they 


were entertained at luncheon in 
one of the new units of the $10,- 
000,000 addition just completed. 


Fun, as well as “eats,” was on 
the program and the dealers pro- 
ceeded to enjoy themselves. “You 
own the shop, so get all you can,” 
was the greeting they had received 
from their hosts, and they took 
full advantage of the invitation. 
Yells, songs, toy cannon, horns, 
two bands and two orchestras 
made a bit of racket. Then Bar- 
ney Rapp’s orchestra from Indian- 
apolis started the jazzy finish of 
the luncheon with some _ ultra- 
snappy stuff that lured a couple of 
cooks from the kitchen. The col- 
ored lads did a few steps, a few 
coins encouraged them, and the 
riot began. Not to be outdone, 
George Harrison Phelps’ broad- 
casting orchestra down at the other 
end of the room unloosed some of 
its superlative jazz and the cooks, 
waiters and waitresses, intrigued 
by the music and lured by showers 
of small coins, staged an im- 
promptu exhibition of “stepping” 
such as few of the delegates had 
ever seen. 


A Sales Play that “Clicked” 


Following a trip through the 
Dodge factory in the afternoon, 
the dealers were taken to their 
hotels, where they found their bag- 
gage in their rooms awaiting them. 
For a moment, perhaps, they 
thought what they had been 
through that day had been a dream 
but, chancing to glance out of the 
window for a glimpse of dynamic 
Detroit, they beheld the roofs of 
surrounding buildings blanketed 
with huge oilcloth banners bearing 
the familiar “Welcome Dodge 
Brothers-Graham Brothers Deal- 
ers.” 

In the evening, as many of the 
dealers as could get into the larg- 
est theater in town, which had 
been reserved for the occasion, 
were furnished some instructive 
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entertainment at a play, written 
especially for the occasion and 
presented by a New York cast, 
entitled: “Those Were the Days.” 
The scene of the play was laid in 
an automobile dealer’s establish- 
ment, owned by an elderly man of 
very elderly ideas and a young 
man of quite opposite viewpoint. 
The senior partner considers a 
market analysis something worse 
than a rattlesnake and bitterly re- 
sents the change from his easy- 
going ways which were uncompli- 
cated by bulletins, audits, reports, 
and other “new-fangled” methods, 
while his younger associate appre- 
ciates progressive ideas and is on 
the tip of his modern toes in every 
way. 

The reader can guess the rest of 
the plot, although the point should 
be emphasized that there was 
nothing whatever amateurish 
about the play itself or the acting. 
Of course, the dealers were given 
a sugar-coated pill, but the play 
served to emphasize, more than 
any amount of talking or writing 
could have done, the necessity and 
advantages of employing modern 
methods in their business. 


Will Choose Dealers for Board 


The feature of the second day 
was a private exhibition of Dodge 
Brothers and Graham Brothers 
products in Convention Hall, 
where 136 different vehicles, valued 
at $410,000, were on display. Pas- 
senger cars, trucks, taxicabs, and 
busses of every type served to im- 
press the dealers with the scope 
of their manufacturers’ activities, 
as well as to give them the first 
view of the 1926 products. This 
exhibition was thrown open to the 
public during the next two days. 

And then there was another 
play. On the second evening, the 
dealers again filled the theater and 
witnessed the presentation of 
“Bottles or Trucks,” a comedy of 
business based on the history of 
Graham Brothers. Like the play 
of the previous evening, this was 
especially written and presented by 
professionals. Even the lyrics and 
music were made to order and in- 
cluded such songs as “The Graham 
Moon,” “Listen to That Factory 
Band,” and “Don’t Wake Me Up.” 


What “brought down the house,” 
though, was an announcement, 
made by Clarence Dillon, of Dil- 
lon, Read & Company, the New 
York bankers who paid $146,000,- 
000 for Dodge Brothers a few 
months ago, to the effect that at 
least two dealers would soon be 
chosen to be directors of the com- 
pany. While complete details of 
the plan were not stated, Mr. Dil- 
lon intimated that dealer represen- 
tation on the board would be per- 
manent and that dealers would be 
rotated in office, so as to give all 
sections of the country equal rep- 
resentation. He stressed the im- 
portance of the dealer organization 
and asserted that its true worth 
had never been recognized by 
manufacturers. Incidentally, he 
maintained that the interest of Dil- 
lon, Read in Dodge Brothers is a 
permanent one. 

Frederick J. Haynes, president, 
also spoke, dwelling on his belief 


that the automobile industry, even 
yet, is but in its infancy. 

At this same performance, the 
dealers presented resolutions, 
praising and thanking the company 
as a whole and Dillon, Read, Presi- 
dent Haynes, and the Graham 
Brothers for taking the company 
out of the hands of an estate and 
for the resourcefulness and ener- 
getic cooperation from them that 
had made possible the brilliant 
achievements of 1925. 


The third day was taken up with 
business sessions and signing of 
contracts for a new year and, while 
authoritative figures have not been 
given out for publication, it has 
been rumored that the dealers 
signed contracts for 410,000 cars 
for the coming year. They sold 
only 261,164 in 1925. 

The advertising department of 
the company published a daily 
newspaper during the convention, 

(Continued on page 139) 


Demonstrates Winall Product Through 
Use of Toy Model 


HE Northwest Engineering 

Company has built a com- 
plete model of one of the types of 
shovels which they make, for the 
use of salesmen in demonstrating 
the operation of the shovel to 
those interested. The model is of 
such a size and weight that it can 


easily be carried by a salesman. 

At the present time it is being 
used by the San Francisco office 
of the Northwest Engineering 
Company. The photograph repro- 
duced above shows Mr. Bernard 
W. Mackie demonstrating it to a 
San Francisco contractor. 
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The Federal Trade Commission’s 
Fight Against Misbranding 


The Fifth of a Series of Articles on 
Sales Policies and the Anti-Trust Laws 


S I have pointed out else- 
A where in this series of 
articles, the territory cov- 

ered by the anti-trust laws is not 
fixed and definite, but is constantly 
being extended as the laws are 
applied by the government and 
interpreted by the courts. As an 
illustration of this, it is significant 
to note that the very first formal 
complaint filed by the newly or- 
ganized Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in 1916 had to do with a 
practice which up to that time had 
never been regarded as within the 
scope of the anti-trust laws at all. 


It was a complaint charging 
misrepresentation with respect to 
the quality and the value of the 
goods which were offered for sale, 
and the outcome of the proceeding 
was an order to cease and desist 
from the practice as an unfair 
method of competition within the 
meaning of Section 5 of the Trade 
Commission Act. 


Case Establishes Precedent 


The case itself was of no par- 
ticular importance, but as a de- 
parture into new territory it was 
rather significant, since it has been 
followed by close to 500 cases, all 
of which involve similar or related 
Practices, and very few of which 
would have attracted the attention 
of the government at all prior to 
the passage of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

It has, of course, been recog- 
nized for years that such matters 
as trademark infringement, the 
simulation of competitors’ goods, 
and the imitation of labels or pack- 
ages, represent wrongful injuries 
to individuals and to the consum- 
Ing public, that are redressable 
in the equity courts. To a cer- 
tain extent such practices as the 
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misrepresentation of goods in ad- 
vertising, or the misbranding of 
goods by label, have been action- 
able under state laws, or under the 
federal statutes relating to the use 
of the mails to defraud, or the 
Food and Drugs Act. - 


But so far as the anti-trust laws 
were concerned (i. e. the laws 
against restraints of trade) the 
government paid no more atten- 
tion to such practices prior to the 
Trade Commission Act than it did 
to the length of women’s skirts or 
the use of lead slugs in subway 
turnstiles. If the individual pro- 
ducer was injured by fraudulent 
representations on the part of a 
competitor, he might have a rem- 
edy at law or in equity, but it was 
none of the government’s business 
unless it happened to transgress 
against the post office regulations, 
or some specific federal statute. 


Misrepresentation Cases 


With the passage of the Trade 
Commission Act, however, prohib- 
iting “unfair methods of competi- 
tion,” this whole group of practices 
was brought into the government’s 
field of observation and attention. 
They were practices, in the first 
place, which were so clearly and 
obviously “unfair” that there could 
scarcely be two opinions about it. 
They were also “methods of com- 
petition” in any ordinary sense of 
the words. When interstate com- 
merce was involved, and the case 
was of sufficient importance to be 
deemed in the public interest, the 
trade commission was clearly em- 
powered to take cognizance of it. 

As already stated, the trade com- 
mission has already taken action 
in some 500 such cases, which may 
be grouped under the general 
heading of “misrepresentation and 
simulation.” The specific practices 


which have given rise to these 
actions may be subdivided as 
follows: 


(a) Misrepresentation in corporate 
names and trademarks—133 cases. 

(b) Misrepresentation as to origin or 
manufacture in advertising—39 cases. 

(c) Misrepresentation in advertising 
condition of goods (old for new)—20 
cases. 

(d) Misrepresentation in advertising the 
quality, content or effectiveness of goods— 
248 cases. 

(e) Misrepresentation in advertising 
subject matter (motion picture films)— 
8 cases. 

(f) Misrepresentation in advertising 
value (fictitious or excessive price mark- 
ings)—44 cases. 

(g) Misrepresentation in 
weight—10 cases. 

(h) Simulation of competitors’ advertis- 
ing—7 cases. 

(i) Simulation of competitors’ products 
—11 cases. 


(j) Insufficient identification of subsidi- 
aries (operating subsidiaries, under the 
pretense that they are independent, com- 
peting concerns)—8 cases. 


advertising 


For the reason that the great 
majority of the cases represented 
in the foregoing involve the ele- 
ments of fraud and false pretense, 
and are so obviously violations of 
business ethics, there have been 
comparatively few appeals to the 
courts to determine whether or not 
they are also violations of the law. 


Commission Hits at Practices 


In such appeals as have been 
taken, however, the commission’s 
interpretation has been so consist- 
ently upheld that there is scarcely 
any doubt as to the illegality of the 
practices in question. We are deal- 
ing here, not with practices that 
fall largely or partly into the twi- 
light zone, but with practices that 
are clearly unlawful. Where the 
trade commission’s orders have 
been vacated or modified it has 
been on the question of the actual 
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damage to competitors or to the 
public resulting from the practice, 
and not on the question of the 
legality or illegality of the practice 
itself. 

Many of the proceedings brought 
by the trade commission under this 
classification are trivial and incon- 
sequential when considered by 
themselves, and a good deal of 
criticism has been leveled at the 
commission for wasting its time in 
dealing with picayune offenders. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
commission has in most cases been 
striking at the practice rather than 
against individuals, and in many 
instances there are whole groups 
of cases involving the same situa- 
tion, 


Some Typical Cases 


A single case against a relatively 
obscure manufacturer of fountain 
pens, for example, who prints a 
wholly fictitious and excessive 
price upon the carton, may not 
involve the public interest very 
obviously; but the public interest 
becomes apparent enough when it 
is considered in connection with 
the forty-three other cases of the 
same sort that are pending at 
about the same time. An exam- 
ination of the record discloses a 
number of these groups of cases, 
all aimed at the same practice, and 
brought forward at about the same 
time after an investigation by the 
commission following a complaint 
by some individual. 

Thus, for example, there are 
thirty-three cases in which a con- 
cern has falsely claimed to be a 
manufacturer, wholesaler or im- 
porter; thirteen cases where false 
claims were made of government 
endorsement for the product; 
forty-four cases involving fictitious 
price markings; and twenty cases 
where concerns have made mis- 
leading use of “U. S.,” “Govern- 
ment,” “Army & Navy,” etc., in 
corporate names or trademarks. 

In addition, there are a number 
of groups of cases which involve 
the use of misleading or deceptive 
trade terms. There is, for example, 
a group of seven cases involving 
the wrongful use of the word “en- 
graving” with respect to printed 
matter. There are ten cases in- 
volving the wrongful use of 
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“walnut,” “mahogany,” etc., with 
respect to furniture. There are 
seven cases in which the word 
“ivory” was wrongfully applied to 
nitro-cellulose products. There are 
nine cases on the use of “gold,” 
and five on “leather.” 

Misuse of the terms “turpen- 
tine,” “white lead,” “shellac,” etc., 
is involved in no less than thirty 
cases. There are fifteen cases of 
misrepresentation in connection 
with roofing materials, and twenty- 
eight involving deceptive use of 
the term “silk.” “Sheffield” as 
used on cutlery and silverware 
figures in twenty-eight cases, and 
there are thirty-one cases relating 
to the various misuses and perver- 
sions of the word “wool.” In many 
of these instances the activities of 
the commission has resulted di- 
rectly or indirectly in a trade prac- 
tice submittal whereby standards 
have been adopted for the guidance 
of both the industry itself and the 
commission. 


Cases Are Appealed 


In some instances, indeed, the 
trade commission attacked prac- 
tices that had been hallowed by 
many years of use, and which had 
become more or less well estab- 
lished as trade terms that were 
generally understood and were not 
deceptive or misleading within the 
trade. Such, for example, were 
the terms, “natural merino,” “Aus- 
tralian wool,” etc., as applied to 
certain grades of knit underwear 
that was made partly of cotton. 
The commission issued an order 
against the Winsted Hosiery Com- 
pany, directing it to cease and 
desist from the use of those and 
other similar terms in connection 
with garments that did not contain 
a certain percentage of wool. The 
respondent appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which set aside 
the order of the commission on the 
ground that dealers and others in 
the trade clearly understood the 
terms, and would not be deceived 
by them; hence no injury to com- 
petitors would result. ‘“Conscien- 
tious manufacturers,” said the Cir- 
cuit Court, “may prefer not to use 
a label which is capable of mis- 
leading, and it may be desirable 
to prevent the use of the particular 
labels, but it is not within the 


province of the Federal Trade 
Commission to do so.” 


The trade commission, however, 
appealed the case to the Supreme 
Court, which reversed the decision 
of the Circuit Court and upheld 
the commission’s order. Said the 
Supreme Court: 

The fact that misrepresentation and 
misdescription have become so common in 
the knit underwear trade that most dealers 
no longer accept labels at their face value, 
does not prevent their use being an unfair 
method of competition. A method inher- 
ently unfair does not cease to be so be- 
cause those competed against have become 
aware of the wrongful practice. . . . As 
a substantial part of the public was still 
misled by the labels . . . the public had 
an interest in stopping the practice as 
wrongful, and since the business of its 
trade rivals who marked their goods truth- 
fully was necessarily affected by that prac- 
tice, the commission was justified in its 
conclusion. 


What the Test Involves 


It is important to note that the 
test applied by the commission in 
these cases does not primarily in- 
volve the literal fairness or unfair- 
ness of the practice in the ordinary 
sense of the words, or the general 
integrity of the concern that is 
under investigation. It is the func- 
tion of the commission to prevent 
unfair methods of competition; 
not to enforce standards of busi- 
ness ethics, or to improve business 
morality. Thus, unless a practice, 
however unfair it may be in the 
abstract, results in a material in- 
jury to competition, it is not the 
function of the trade commission 
to deal with it, and the fact that 
the general practice of a concern 
is fair and equitable is no defense 
against an order to cease and 
desist from specific methods of 
competition that are unfair. 


On the other hand, there are a 
number of instances in which cases 
have been dismissed in which the 
practices involved were literally 
unfair or misleading, but where no 
injury to competition could be 
shown. 


(Mr. Montague’s next article will deal 
with purchasing methods that are likely 
to prove dangerous; such, for example, as 
buying materials or supplies on condition 
that the manufacturer will not sell to com- 
petitors; coercing sellers to guarantee 
against declines in prices; buying up com- 
petitive products from dealers or jobbers, 


etc. This will appear in an early issue.— 
The Editors.) 
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How Auto Strop Razor Opened Up 
a Big New Sales Field 


Development of Industrial Sales Department Finds Many 
New Buyers and Adds Big Volume to Sales of Accessories 


facturers are pretty well con- 
vinced that they know the mar- 
ket for their product. The chances 
that any new or unsuspected sales 
outlets might be discovered would 
probably seem to be rather remote. 
Yet every now and again some- 
body does discover something of 
the sort. There is such a thing as 
being too close to one’s business, 
as has been remarked before. There 
is often a chance that the regularly 
established channels of trade may 
not be all there is to it, after all. 
Here, for example, is the Auto 
Strop Safety Razor Company mak- 
ing a drive for business direct from 
industrial concerns—chiefly other 
manufacturers—and getting away 
with it to the tune of several mil- 
lion razor sets a year, without in- 
terfering at all with the ordinary 
business through the customary 
channels of jobber and dealer. As 
a matter of fact, this large-volume 
business actually stimulates busi- 
ness through the retailer, and is 
welcomed rather than resented by 
the trade. 


Profits Lie in Upkeep 


li is safe to say that most manu- 


The safety razor business, as is 
pretty well known, is one of those 
in which the main source of profit 
is not the original equipment, but 
the sales which follow afterwards. 
The owner of a safety razor is a 
steady purchaser of blades at 
greater or less intervals, so long as 
he continues to use the contrap- 
tion, and the manufacturer can well 
afford to forego a profit on the ori- 
ginal investment for the sake of 
what he will make on the subse- 
quent and supplementary sales. It 
took the manufacturers themselves 
some little time to realize this. 
Something of a sensation was cre- 
ated in the industry, some dozen 
years ago, when Mr. Sheehan took 
hold of the moribund Durham Du- 
plex business, then owned by the 
American Tobacco Company, and 


put out a perfectly workable razor 
for thirty-five cents, in place of the 
five dollars that represented the 
standard figure in those days. He 
called his thirty-five cent razor a 
“demonstrator,” and it was a dem- 
onstrator in more senses than one. 
For in place of bringing down blue 
ruin, as was predicted, it showed 
the industry in general where the 
real source of profits was con- 
cealed. 

Of course, the safety razor 
manufacturer is perfectly willing 
to make a profit on the razor itself, 
if he can get it. Of far greater im- 
portance, however, is the chance to 
get the razor into the hands of 
somebody who will use it, and who 
will therefore continue to plank 
down his regular contributions for 
blades. 


Profits Depend on Users 


As a matter of sober fact, the 
safety razor manufacturer could af- 
ford to go out to the Polo Grounds 
on a summer Saturday, or make 
the rounds of the football stadiums, 
and present a razor free gratis for 
nothing to all and sundry—if it 
were not for one thing. That one 
thing is the dealer, whose coopera- 
tion is earnestly desired in the sale 
of the blades. The dealer has a 
stock of razors, be it remembered, 
and nobody imagines that he would 
look with any degree of favor upon 
the free distribution idea, especi- 
ally if it were to be conducted in so 
spectacular a manner by the manu- 
facturer himself. 


Thus it happens that the safety 
razor business has developed to a 
very large extent into a race be- 
tween the manufacturers to see 
who can get the largest number of 
razors into the hands of actual us- 
ers without interfering too seri- 
ously with the prerogatives of the 
retailer, upon whom the manufac- 
turer must depend for distribution. 
The manufacturer cannot afford to 
lose the retailer’s cooperation as an 


outlet for the blades, and neither 
can he afford to sacrifice any re- 
tail outlets for the more expensive 
sets. These latter are sold in con- 
siderable volume, largely as gifts, 
and represent a substantial profit. 

But though the manufacturer 
does not feel that he can go boldly 
out and give razors away himself 
for the purpose of stimulating 
blade business, he has no particular 
objection if somebody else wants 
to do the same thing. Whence it 
comes about that the razor manu- 
facturers are inclined to encourage 
the use of their product as premi- 
ums, prizes, advertising novelties, 
or what not. Probably the effect 
upon the dealer is in the end the 
same as if the manufacturer him- 
self attended to the distribution, 
but the dealer does not see it that 
way. 

The local newspaper, for exam- 
ple, can sell a hundred thousand 
razors, retailing at a dollar, for a 
coupon and 39 cents, without rais- 
ing any Serious ruction among the 
dealers. But if the manufacturer 
tried to do the same thing direct, 
there would probably be trouble. 
And by the same token there is no 
retail rebellion when the razor is 
given away free gratis for nothing 
with every purchase of five gallons 
of gasoline, or with a pair of shoes, 
or a package of breakfast food. 


Keeping the Retailers Happy 


Something like two years ago, 
the Auto Strop Company began 
making a definite effort to promote 
this type of business—in other 
words, to persuade industrial con- 
cerns of one type or another to use 
Valet Autostrop Razors as a means 
for stimulating their own sales, or 
promoting their good will. The ef- 
fort was so successful that today 
the company maintains a special 
industrial sales division whose 
duty it is to develop business of 
this character. 
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That is to say, the representative 
of the industrial sales division goes 
to the prospect (who may be 
another manufacturer, a publisher, 
printer, chain store concern, or 
what not) with a definite plan for 
the distribution of razors in the 


prospect’s own interest. Accept- 
ance of the plan involves an order 
for razors in quantity, and insures 
the company that they will actu- 
ally be passed on to the public. 
Whatever demand for blades fol- 
lows as a result the company’s reg- 
ular dealers will get, and the razors 
themselves are enclosed in a spec- 
ial package which is not identical 
with the corresponding razor in the 
dealer’s stock. 


The results have been impressive 
from a direct sales standpoint, 
leaving out of consideration the 
supplementary business in blades. 
Razors have been sold in quantities 
ranging from a few hundred up to 
the hundreds of thousands to a 
wide variety of concerns, who in 
turn distributed them in a number 
of different ways: Giving them 
away outright as gifts or premi- 
ums, or selling them at a nominal 
price as an advertising or promo- 
tional feature. A number of news- 
papers have based special circula- 


tion drives on a sale of a razor for 
39 cents plus a coupon from the 
paper; a middle western refining 
company gave away upwards of a 
hundred thousand to purchasers of 
five gallons of gasoline; a baking 
company used them as premiums 
to dealers who placed initial orders 
for a new product; chain store or- 
ganizations have used large quan- 
tities as souvenirs on the occasion 
of opening new stores, and so fol- 
lowing. 

The company has been success- 
ful in finding outlets for its razors 
in the following lines of business: 
Newspaper publishers, oil refiners, 
shoe manufacturers, undertakers’ 
supplies, baking companies, brass 
manufacturers, chewing gum 
manufacturers, flour mills, printers, 
clothing manufacturers, jewelers, 
soft drink concerns, lumber mills, 
grocery products, heating appli- 
ances, confectioners, life insurance 
companies, etc. 

The success of the effort depends 
to a large extent, of course, upon 
the company’s ability to give the 
prospect a complete plan that will 
fit his own sales requirements, for 
the company is not primarily inter- 
ested in the sale of the razors, but 
in their distribution. 


“Work Down from the Top’ 
By D. A. Burkett 


Underwood Typewriter Company, Bookkeeping Machine Department 


ne emg the man who really 
has the say in spending 
the concern’s money when it is 
learned that the purchasing agent 
is buyer in name only is, I find, the 
most difficult sales problem with 
which a salesman comes in contact, 
particularly the salesman with an 
article that sells at several hundred 
or several thousand dollars. This 
is a difficult problem because every 
case must be handled in an indi- 
vidual manner, but there are a few 
general rules which I have found 
are invaluable in overcoming this 
hazard. 

First of all, it should be remem- 
bered that even though the buyer 
cannot spend the money, his good- 
will is essential. Therefore one can 
ill afford to ignore him entirely. 


When I call upon a concern with 
which I am not entirely familiar, I 
try to learn from the girl at the 
information desk, or elsewhere, 
just who spends the money for the 
company. 

If he is a higher executive, then 
I go directly to him, and present 
my proposition. Sometimes he re- 
fers me to the buyer, in which case 
I ask if he would mind introducing 
me. This gives me prestige with 
the buyer, and he forgets the fact 
that I went over his head, especi- 
ally since he considers that I did 
not know he was the buyer any- 
way. If the higher executive does 
not refer me to the purchasing 
agent, but wishes to think over the 
matter for awhile, I also ask him 
to introduce me to the purchasing 


agent so that I may sell the latter 
on my machine in case the execu- 
tive asks the buyer’s opinion of it 
in the meantime. 

When there is any doubt as to 
who is the real buyer of an organi- 
zation, it is my policy to begin at 
the top and work down, securing 
introductions to the buyer by some 
executive. 

When I do call upon the buyer 
whose authority I doubt, I ask him 
point blank, in the beginning, if he 
has authority to sign an order if he 
wants the machine. Whether he 
says “yes” or “no,” his demeanor 
tells his position. | 


The Buyer Without Authority 


If I strike the buyer without 
authority to sign the order, I try 
to get his word that he needs the 
machine. Then I ask that he go in 
with me to see the officer who has 
the final say. If a man is hesitant 
about going in with me, it is a 
sure indication that the machine 
will not get a square deal at his 
hands. It means that it is all the 
more imperative that we see the 
real buyer at once. 


The other day I showed the 
machine to a buyer. He was en- 
thusiastic. “Just the thing we 
need. It would mean a great sav- 
ing. We should have had two of 
"em a year ago.” 

“Fine,” I replied, “come on in 
with me to see Mr. and we'll 
get the thing fixed up right now,” 
I replied, having previously 
learned that a higher-up placed the 
final orders. 

Hesitantly the buyer went with 
me. I explained the machine to 
the executive. He turned to the 
buyer and asked him what he 
thought of the equipment. 


“Ah, well, we could use it,” was 
the weak reply, showing plainly 
that he wasn’t big enough for even 
the figurehead job he held. 

“Don’t be a mollycoddle!” I 
told him. “Tell Mr. what you 
told me a few minutes ago.” 

This curt jab served both to 
whet the curiosity of the real buyer 
and to spur the purchasing agent 
into expressing his views. They 
bought two machines, costing 


about $2,000, then and there. 
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This Chicago dealer did six months’ Alemite business in two days after this window was installed 


Putting a Sales Kick in the 


Window Display Program 


Some successful plans used by the Bassick 
Manufacturing Company, John F. Jelke 
Company, and Glessner Medicine Company 


NTIL last year the Bassick 
U Manufacturing Company, 

makers of Alemite prod- 
ucts, shared the experience of 
many other manufacturers when it 
came to the subject of window dis- 
play advertising. The company 
was spending large amounts of 
money on lithography and printing 
and window display materials, but 
the waste was tremendous, and 
there was small possibility for 
checking up the displays which 
really did find their way into the 
dealer’s window. 

Alemite products are nationally 
advertised, and the sales depart- 
ment has always spent a good por- 
tion of time selling the idea of 
advertising tie-up to the company 
Salesmen. Last year at the annual 
sales convention, a new idea for 
bringing the window displays in 


line with this same policy, was 
introduced. 

A series of ten windows was 
planned. Some of them featured 
a number of Alemite products. 
Several were well adapted to small 
windows. Others featured a single 
product only. These were photo- 
graphed, numbered, and, with de- 
scriptions, were placed in the 
salesmen’s portfolios for reference. 

It was decided that the salesmen 
themselves should install the win- 
dows absolutely free of charge to 
the dealer. All the dealer had to 
do was indicate which window he 
wanted. Complete materials to 
make one display (with the excep- 
tion of samples of the product 
which were to come from the deal- 
er’s shelves), were packed in flat 
cardboard boxes which the sales- 
man could easily carry in his car. 


Each man on the sales force was 
given a quota of four window dis- 
play installations a week, and the 
new idea was launched. 

This plan has eliminated a large 
portion of the waste, since every 
display which goes out stands for 
a request from a dealer for that 
display. And, according to an offi- 
cer of the company, it has brought 
good returns in profits. 

After the salesmen were once 
sold on the idea that time spent 
installing displays usually resulted 
in an increase in their own com- 
missions, they were glad to coop- 
erate in the plan. Distributors for 
the Bassick Manufacturing Com- 
pany have made it a practice to 
discuss displays at sales meetings, 
and they often employ a window 
trimming expert to instruct the 
salesmen how to put up _ the 
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Do You Know How to Read 


Your Newspaper’? 


If you haven't time to read this advertisement now, 
put it in your pocket and read it as soon as 
you can find the time—it is important! 


ERY man, especially every business man, should read and interpret 
| the news of the day, because there never was a time when the news 
j| was more interesting or more informative. What does it signify, 
for instance, when Vincent Astor says, “Society people are folks 


with usual American appetites, usual American tastes, and usual American 
jobs; they don’t eat any more meals, don’t wear any more clothes and don’t 


sleep in any more beds.” 


What do you make of the fact that a near relative of John D. Rockefeller is 
working his way through college, sitting at a telephone switchboard eight 


hours a day? 


Did you read in the newspapers recently 
about the society debutante who prefers a 
Broadway cabaret to a Park Avenue draw- 
ing room? 


Do you attach any significance to the 
fact that a British labor leader visited us 
this Fall and returned to England with the 
impression that labor in this country is so 
well satisfied with wages and conditions, 
that it is impossible to make the average 
American workman dissatisfied with his 
lot in life? 


This Could Not Have Been in 
the News of a Generation Ago 


or ten years ago—but it is in the news of 
today—and it shows a constructive read- 
justment of the social and economic order 
which business men cannot afford to 
ignore. 


This process of readjustment means 
more general distribution of wealth, edu- 


cation and opportunity among individuals 
in the richest nation on earth. 


HERE is no longer a strict line of 

demarcation between the laboring 
and the leisure classes in the United States; 
no longer is it possible to separate buying 
desire from buying power. 


Prosperity may mean that a compara- 
tively few people possess the wealth of the 
country; now the wealth of the nation is 
moving rapidly into the hands of the peo- 
ple and this means more than prosperity. 
There is no doubt in the minds of thinking 
men that these changed and ever changing 
conditions must be met with new adver- 
tising and merchandising methods. 


The prosperity of this country is based 
on the sound economic principle that the 
people’s money invested heavily in sound 
securities goes back to the people in the 
form of wages, a high percentage of wages 
is turned back into purchases of merchan- 
dise, savings bank deposits and further 
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Photos courtesy Fisher Display Company 


materials to the best advan- 
tage in the shortest time. 

The newest development 
in Alemite window adver- 
tising is represented by the 
display reproduced on page 
99. In an investigation as 
to what kind of displays sat- 
isfied the largest number of 
dealers, they found that al- 
most every dealer hesitated 
to devote his entire window 
to any one article—what he 
wanted was a window which 
drew attention to a group of re- 
lated articles. 

The display reproduced with 
this article was a special one in- 
stalled in the window of West- 
man’s Accessory Store, one of the 
largest dealers on the North Side 
in Chicago, and from the dealer’s 
point of view, this appears to be 
almost an ideal type of window. 
It features the Alemite name, and 
attention is centered on the bull’s 
eye Alemite cut-out in the center, 
but the display includes automo- 
bile accessories manufactured by 
six other companies. The window 
Was put in without any coopera- 
tion whatsoever from these other 
companies, but since its installa- 
tion, it has excited a great deal of 
comment among them. 

The display is held together 
through the use of the fact that 
every product in the window is 
nationally advertised—tear sheets 
of page ads for each product from 


“The Saturday Evening Post” are 
used in the panels in the display, 
and a ribbon carries the eye of the 
observer direct from the ad to a 
sample of the product itself dis- 
played in the foreground. This 
gives a close and valuable tie-up 
with the national advertising pro- 
grams of every company repre- 
sented. 

Besides the Alemite products, 
this window promotes the sale of 


Stewart- Warner Speedometers, 
Weed Chains, Schrader’ Tire 
Valves, Michelin Tires, A. C. 


Spark Plugs, and Columbia Bat- 
teries. Only three out of the eleven 
units in the display are Alemite 
products, 

Why this unselfish type of dis- 
play is so popular with the dealer 
may readily be understood upon a 
check-up of results. Of course it 
is impossible to analyze sales made 
during the period of the display 
and say so many of them were the 


(Left) A Jelke window that 
set some records for long time 
installation. One of the rea- 
sons for the success of this 
display lies in the appetite 
appeal in the illustrations. 


(Below) The unusual treat- 
ment in this display won space 
in 7,500 windows for the Gless- 
ner Medicine Company. 


direct result of the window; but 
in this case, among other results, 
the dealer reported sales of Mich- 
elin tires to two customers who 
came in after seeing the tire in the 
window display, saying they did 
not know Michelin tires were 
handled by this store—in spite of 
the fact that Westman’s have one 
of the largest accessory stores in 
the city. 

Four car heaters and three tire 
gauges were sold to buyers who 
mentioned that they wanted “the 
one in the window.” And the 
dealer sold more Alemite and Ale- 
mite-Zerk fittings in two days than 
he had sold in the previous six 
months! 

It would be impossible to work 
this idea on such an elaborate scale 
with the plan for display installa- 
tions by salesmen, of course, but 
another window has just been de- 
signed by the company which 
embodies exactly the same idea in 
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a much more simple fashion. The 
first windows of this type were 
installed the first of January, and 
results already indicate that they 


will be 
dealers. 

This type of display seems to 
have succeeded so well for the 
Bassick Manufacturing Company 
because they had built it from the 
dealer’s point of view. This factor 
in planning a good display was 
named first as the one thing most 
responsible for paying window 
campaigns, by half a dozen or 
more sales executives who have 
taken the show window problem 
in hand with the idea of making 
iit talk in black figures on the bal- 
‘ance sheet. 

The experience of the companies 
,who have been successful in com- 
‘manding window display space for 
their products seems to indicate 
ithat it pays to put good designing 
jand good workmanship into win- 
dow trim materials. 

The John F. Jelke Company, 
manufacturers of oleomargarine, 
have but a single style of display 
each year. “But when I order that 
display,” said George Chapman, 
advertising* manager of the com- 
pany, “I go to the very best lithog- 
rapher I can find and he makes 
the very best display he can make, 
putting real quality workmanship 
into the job. The result is that 
when our display comes to the 
dealer’s hands, it is so attractive 
that he is willing to throw some- 
thing else out of his window to 
put it in.” 


highly popular with 


“Displays Need Novelty” 


One of this year’s Jelke displays 
is reproduced with this article. Ac- 
cording to a man who is in close 
touch with the window display 
situation in one of the country’s 
largest cities, this display suc- 
ceeded in holding windows for 
much longer than the average two 
weeks’ period. In fact, he said, 
some of these displays put in dur- 
ing November were still in the 
windows after Christmas. 


This particular display, reported 
to have been unusually effective 
from a sales standpoint, seems to 
owe its success at least in part to 
the fact that the pictures in it are 
so interesting that they create a 


strong appeal for the appetizing 
qualities of the product. ; 

Another window which “landed’ 
with the dealers was one created 
by the Glessner Medicine Com- 
pany, makers of Turpo. It is re- 
produced on page 103. 


“It has been our experience that 
a display of an unusual character 
will attract more attention and sell 
more goods than one which may 
be more elaborate and expensive 
but lacking in novelty,” says L. C. 
Glessner, president of the com- 
pany, in commenting on their ex- 
periences with window displays. 

“Most displays are cut-outs or 
panels intended to be placed on the 
floor of the window, and for this 
reason bear more or less resem- 
blance one to another. An unusual 
color scheme or an_ unusual 
method of filling the dealer’s win- 
dow ought to attract unusual at- 
tention. In most of the displays 
which we have prepared, therefore, 
the effort has been to present some 
novelty, so that the eye of the 
passerby is caught and held until 
he absorbs the message presented. 


Wins 7,500 Windows 


“What we have termed the ‘Los 
Angeles Air Ship Display’ carries 
out this idea. It consists of one 
large cut-out of the famous ‘Los 
Angeles’ dirigible, 48 inches long, 
and four smaller cut-outs of diri- 
gibles, 24 inches long, all litho- 
graphed in brilliant colors and let- 
tered to advertise Glessco and 
Turpo. These cut-outs are sus- 
pended in the window by invisible 
cords and it is almost impossible 
to pass one of these windows with- 
out noticing the display. Of 
course, the great interest in air- 
ships this year helps make the dis- 
play more forcible. 

“This display was offered to 
every druggist who would pur- 
chase at least three dozen Glessco 
or a like amount of Turpo, and 
while a few displays were sent 
upon request of dealers who were 
already fully stocked, nearly all the 
displays were sent out as a part 
of the premium upon orders. It 
was mostly a mail proposition, 
salesmen being employed only in 
a few large cities; but jobbers’ 
salesmen took a great many of 
these orders for their houses, and 


all orders, whether mailed to us or 
the jobbers, were filled by the job- 
bers. 

“Up to the present time we have 
sent out about 7,500 of these dis- 
plays, and we believe that practic- 
ally all of them have been used. 
About four hundred displays have 
been put in druggists’ windows in 
Chicago, and many more will be 
used this winter. We have a list 
of 47,500 stores which carry our 
goods, so that the 7,500 displays 
sent out represent about one store 
in six, which we take to be a good 


proportion. 


Careful Distribution Necessary 


“A great many favorable com- 
ments have been received and we 
believe the display has sold goods. 
Many druggists who have seen the 
display in other stores have asked 
for it. We have heard of sales be- 
ing made through the display to 
people who never before had heard 
of either of our products. We have 
letters from manufacturers of 
other products, outside of the drug 
line, who spoke of the attention 
the displays were attracting, and 
wanted to know where the idea 
originated and whether it could be 
used with their line.” 

These experiences would seem 
to indicate that the dealer is more 
than ready to use good display ma- 
terial if it fits his needs and helps 
him individually. They also indi- 
cate that a single good display 
during the year, created after 
careful thought and study of the 
particular dealer problem, is worth 
several tons of display material 
thrown together carelessly. 


Furthermore, most manufactur- 
ers coficur in the opinion that win- 
dow display advertising can never 
be made to pay really satisfactory 
returns unless some _ selective 
method is used for sending out the 
materials. To mail displays to all 
dealers promiscuously is only a 
waste of money, and material re- 
ceived in this fashion is valued far 
less than that which the dealer has 
to make a real effort to get. 


The Mace Advertising Agency, 
Peoria, Illinois, will direct the ad- 
vertising of J. D. Tower & Sons 
Company, Mendota, Illinois, manu- 
facturers of cultivators, field roll- 
ers, and knife pulverizers. 
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The Story of the Smith Brothers and 
Their Cough Drops 


How Modern Marketing Methods Put a Product Into 750,000 Retail 
Outlets by Developing the Possibilities That Lay in an Old Trade Mark 


An interview by Roy W. Johnson with 


J. S. Bates 


Vice President, Smith Brothers Company, Poughkeepsie, New York 


perennial topics that are sure of 

a laugh from any audience, no 
matter how dumb or how sophis- 
ticated the said audience may be. 
One of them is the well-known 
product of the leading citizen of 
Dearborn, Michigan, and the other 
is the Smith Brothers of Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 

There is mighty little in com- 
mon between a_ popular-priced 
automobile and a five-cent package 
of cough drops, but the practically 
impregnable position that each 
enjoys in its own field is due in a, 
large degree to the same thing. 
There is something about both of 
them that has caught the public 
fancy, and stimulated the public 
imagination. 


Part of the Vernacular 


|: is said that there are two 


Both have been the beneficiaries 
of an enormous amount of good- 
natured ridicule, and are outstand- 
ing examples of what it means 
when a trade name really becomes 
a part of the popular vernacular. 
There is hardly anybody from the 
age of six years upwards who does 
not feel on a basis of familiar un- 
derstanding with the Henry car 
and the bewhiskered visages of 
Trade and Mark Smith. I sup- 
pose, as a matter of fact, that the 
faces of these Poughkeepsie busi- 
ness men of two generations ago 
are more widely known than those 
of any statesmen in our history, 
with the possible exception of 
Washington and Lincoln. 

Pretty nearly everybody knows 
Trade and Mark well enough to 
recognize them as old, familiar 
friends, but comparatively few 
know anything very definite about 
them. There is even considerable 
doubt expressed from time to time 


as to whether they ever existed at 
all as individuals—the suggestion 
being that they are in reality mere 
advertising characters; the crea- 
tures of inspired imagination, like 
Sunny Jim and Phoebe Snow. 

On the contrary, however, Trade 
and Mark are authentic, whiskers 
and all. The portraits that adorn 
the present day boxes of cough- 
drops, the billboards, car cards and 
magazine pages, are the genuine 
likenesses of William W. (Trade) 
and Andrew (Mark) Smith, who 
were brothers into the bargain. 
They were not primarily manufac- 
turers of confectionery, however— 
or for that matter manufacturers of 
anything else. 

They were the proprietors of 
what was then, and is still, the 
leading restaurant in the city of 
Poughkeepsie. “Then,” be it noted, 
was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of eighty years ago, and the 
restaurant was a going business, 
famous up and down the Hudson 
River valley, which they had in- 
herited from their father. 


The Cough Drop Business Spreads 


Just exactly when or how the 
manufacture of cough-drops started 
is not on record. But the formula 
(which has never been changed, by 
the way) was acquired from some 
source or other, and batches of the 
mixture were cooked on the res- 
taurant stove at odd moments 
when it was not needed for some- 
thing else. A jar of cough-drops 
was placed over against the cash- 
ier’s desk, and patrons who were 
suffering from colds were invited 
to try the new remedy. 

By and by Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s Hudson River Railroad was 
completed, and the conductors and 
trainmen became more or less 


constant patrons of the restaurant. 
They took kindly to the cough- 
drops for one reason or another, 
and the fame of the product began 
gradually to spread up and down 
the river, along the line of the rail- 
road. Merchants in other towns 
began to inquire about the prod- 
uct, and the restaurant stove be- 
gan to be more in requisition than 
ever. 


The Origin of the Trade Mark 


The Smith brothers saved the 
boxes that came into the restau- 
rant, and shipped them out again 
filled with cough drops. They pur- 
chased a consignment of gold-fish 
globes and supplied these to cus- 
tomers as a display fixture. Within 
a few years “Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops” were pretty gener- 
ally in vogue throughout the Hud- 
son Valley, so much so, in fact, 
that the business had entirely out- 
grown the capacity of the kitchen 
stove, and the brothers were ob- 
liged to purchase additional equip- 
ment and rent quarters elsewhere. 

It was just about this time, or 
shortly after, that they made a dis- 
covery; that while “Smith Broth- 
ers’ Cough Drops” were widely in 
demand, by no means all of the 


supply originated with them. 
Merchants were buying their 
cough-drops from the jobbers’ 


salesmen who dropped in, and the 
latter were not always taking the 
trouble to forward the orders to 
Poughkeepsie. | 

Since the product was sold with- 
out any immediate identification, 
substitution was easy, and substi- 
tution was widely indulged in. 


. Though it does not appear that the 


brothers took the cough-drop busi- 
ness any too seriously, even at 
that stage in its development, the 
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Of resolutions we renew 
Smith Brothers heads the list; 


For well we know that in this way 
All coughs we shall resist. 


| New Year's Day 
2/Sa. | First ‘eat ef flag raised 
' over American army head- 
quarters (1776) 
3; Su. | Battle of Trenton (1776) 
. | Wedding of corned beef and 
cabbage (1247) 
5 Tu. | Pocahontas saves life of Capt. 
Smith (1608) 


6 |W. | Joan of Are born 1402) 
7 Th. | LAST QUARTE 
| Fr. 


annual Presidential mes- 
sage to Congress (1790) 


jazz band (1908) 


\ winds 
, Washington delivered first / 


9) Sa. | First balloon ascension in 
i | U.S. (1798) 
10 | Su. | Norwegian gardener. grafts 
| ' warts on pickles (1111) ° Te 7] 
il; M. | Kees author of Star Spangled 
anner, died (1843 43) _ storms 
12 | Tu. | John Hancock born (1737) 
13 | W. | Woodworth, “The Old Oaken 
Bucket” author,born(1843) 
14| Th.’ NEW MOON 
15 Fr. | First locomotive built in « 
: U. S. completed (1831) 
16 | Sa. | English Act forbids women 
| Stein New Testament in 
nglish (1543) 
17 | Su. Be” ranklin born (1706) 
18 | M. | Daniel Webster born (1782) 
19 | Tu. | Edgar Allen Poe born (1809) Snow 
20 | W. | FIRST QUARTER 
21 | Th. | Adam buys Eve a fur coat 
(10,001 B. C.) 
22 Fr. | “Peace without victory” ad- 
j |. dress by Pres. Wilson (1917) 
23 | Sa. | First use of wireless to save 
i | lives of wee? on ocean 
} | liner (1 
24 | Su. | Gold dneoversd i in California” iis. 
! | (1848) 
25M. | Robert Burns born (1759) zards 
26 Tu. Jack climbs beanstalk (97) 
27 W. Patent for incandescent lamp and 
j _ granted ed Edison (1880) con- 
29 Fr. | Kansas song Union (1861) tinued 
30 Sa. | Attempt made to assassinate 
Pres. Jackson (1835) cold 
31 ie African negro organizes first 


es | ‘*Unto the third 
eran) eames, 
Smith ! generation 
an _ curing colds, hoarseness, and 


' sore throats, has been handed 
down! As early as 1847 our 
forefathers discovered that 

: the best remedy for these trou- 

+ bles was, not only the easiest, 

‘ but the cheapest. For it was 
in that year that Smith Broth- 

ers Cough Drops first became 

- a blessing to all sufferers from 

| the results. of bad weather. 


| the secret of preventing and | 


Look out 
for those 


we 
& 
ms 


protect you 


| Since that time millions of 
| people have experienced the 
‘soothing, cooling, healing ef- 
fects that come from Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. As 


sore UP they dissolve in the mouth, 

at ene’ they calm and refresh the 

Smith _ irritated tissues, clear the air 

Brothers passages, and relieve condi- 

Cough tions which might otherwise 

Drops develop to the danger point. 
There are two kinds: the black 
S. B. Drops and the Smith 
Brothers’ Menthol Drops. 

Keep a SMITH a 

box of 

* Smith ‘ 

Brothers || 

in your 

pocket 


\ 


Smith Brothers magazine advertising is strictly 


COUGH DROPS 


SMITH BROTH ERS 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 


‘in character.” It main- 


tains the old-fashioned flavor, not overlooking the opportunities for humor. 


use of their reputation to palm off 
substitutes roused their indigna- 
tion. They adopted the package 
forthwith, inscribed it with the 
name that the public had bestowed 
upon the product, and to make as- 
surance doubly sure, added their 
portraits. 

They did not intend that there 
should ever be any doubt as to the 
origin of the goods that were sold 
as Smith Brothers’ product. And 
there never has been. For this is 
one of the comparatively few in- 
stances of what might be called a 


spontaneous trademark, not merely. 


a symbol that has been adopted 
or invented, but a name and mark 
that was bestowed upon the 


108 


product by the public long before 
it was ever called a trademark. 


I doubt very much if the original 
Smith brothers appreciated what 
an asset they had in this trade- 
mark. In all probability they did 
not regard it as an asset at all, or 
analyze the situation beyond the 
point of making it certain that no- 
body should mislead the public in 
their names. They do not appear 
to have been very deeply interested 
in pushing the cough-drop. busi- 
ness. 

At one time they did hire two 
salesmen to call on _ jobbers 
throughout the country, but W. W. 
Smith caught one of these men re- 
bating and promptly fired them 


both. When Mr. Bates joined the 
company, no _ representative of 
Smith Brothers had called on the 
trade for sixteen years, and the 
gross business was then approxi- 
mately $400,000 a year. Mr. Bates 
says that one of the first things he 
did was to ask the young man who 
nailed up the packing cases where 
the orders came from, and received 
the reply, “We get ’em out of the 
post office.” 

The business was, as a matter of 
fact, confined to four big distrib- 
utors in confectionery and drug 
lines, who operated without any 
territorial restrictions, and _ the 
company was simply accepting and 
filling such orders as were sent in. 
For all the company knew, the 
New England distributor might be 
(as proved to be the case) selling 
cough-drops on the Pacific coast, 
and neglecting entirely to push 
them in near-by markets. 


A Sales Manager Arrives 


Eight years later the gross busi- 
ness had reached $2,000,000 a year 
(which is quite a few cough-drops) 


‘and the four exclusive distributors 


had been supplanted by 57 brokers, 
each with exclusive territory. To- 
day, the company has a distribu- 
tion through the 57 brokers that 
reaches more than 8,000 jobbers 
and 750,000 retail outlets. 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops are 
sold by 98 per cent of all the drug 
stores, 85 per cent of the confec- 
tionery stores, 81 per cent of groc- 
ery stores, besides newsstands, 
roadside stands, fruit stores and 
garages, 

“We have one retail outlet,” says 
Mr. Bates, “that our New York 
office is rather proud of—a Chinese 
laundry, somewhere on the East 
Side. It sells a lot of cough-drops 
at that.” The company has two 
thoroughly modern factories—at 
Poughkeepsie and Michigan City, 
Indiana—each with a capacity of 
thirty tons a day. 

This achievement, which is 
rather extraordinary any way you 
look at it, was made possible to a 
very large extent by the trademark. 
Mr. Bates describes a trip that he 
made, shortly after the four exclu- 
sive distributors had reported that 
demand for the goods was “falling 

(Continued on page 132) 
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A number of these shrouded cars were driven about various city streets to 
arouse curiosity and tie up with the “teaser” advertising campaign 


Blind Ads Produce 4,000 Dealer 
Inquiries in Three Weeks 


How Paige Won Immediate Acceptance of the 


“New-Day 


EW light is thrown on two 
N controversial subjects in the 

field of advertising by the 
experience of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company in introduc- 
ing its newest product—the “New- 
Day” Jewett Six—early in Decem- 
ber: the questions as to whether 
so-called “blind” ads produce rela- 
tively commensurate results and 


. Whether it pays to make a big ini- 


tial expenditure in introducing a 
new product. 

Paige used “blind” ads and made 
a big initial expenditure. When 
it was all over—that is, when the 
three-weeks’ preliminary campaign 
had been completed—the advertis- 
ing agency that handles the ac- 
count summed up the results by 
saying, in an awed tone: “We 
actually can hardly believe our 
own figures!” 

Chief of the “figures” referred 
to were those on dealer inquiries. 
These numbered just 4,083, and 
anyone who is at all familiar with 
the automobile industry will have 


By D. G. Baird 


to admit that there is good reason 
for some tendency to feel incredu- 
lous over such results. By way of 
comparison, when Paige brought 
out the first Jewett car, some three 
years ago, an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign brought only about 
eight hundred dealer inquiries dur- 
ing the first three or four weeks. 
This number was about doubled 
as time went on, but only about 
eight hundred were received dur- 
ing the time that corresponds with 
that during which the 4,083 were 
received on this occasion, 

As to the second of the two 
questions—whether it pays to 
make a big initial expenditure or 
whether it is better to go slowly 
in introducing a new product— 
Paige spent approximately $175,- 
000 in three weeks in this cam- 
paign and is elated with the 
results, Not only so, but this com- 
pany has made big initial expendi- 
tures on numerous Gccasions pre- 
viously and, according to W. K. 
Towers, advertising manager, the 


’ Jewett Car with a Teaser’ Campaign 


results have justified the expendi- 
ture in each case. 


It should not be inferred, how- 
ever, that Paige spent $175,000 to 
get 4,000 dealer inquiries. Not a 
single one of the ads was addressed 
to dealers, none of them made any 
direct appeal to dealer prospects, 
and only two of them invited 
dealer inquiries. The ads were all 
addressed to retail buyers and the 
results, if measured in sales of the 
new cars through established 
Paige-Jewett distributors and deal- 
ers alone, would have amply jus- 
tified the means employed. 


The campaign consisted of four 
pages in each of three consecutive 
issues of “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” full-page ads in about two 
hundred Sunday newspapers on 
the day the identity of the car was 
revealed, and a small amount of 
poster and direct-mail advertising. 

The advertisements in the No- 
vember 28 and December 5 issues 
of the Post were “blind.” Four 
single columns in different sections 
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of each issue were taken to an- 
nounce simply: “A New Day,” 
and to direct attention to the three 
full pages. The large amount of 
white space, together with the 
three words in bold type and the 
rays of a rising sun served to focus 
attention readily. 

Near the center of the magazine 
was a double-page spread carrying 
exactly the same copy and direct- 
ing attention to the next page. 

Here, under the caption, “—a 
new day is here,” were two scenes 
of congested streets with several 
pen sketches scattered through the 
copy. 

At the bottom of the page, in 
bracketed italics, was the an- 
nouncement: “To a number of 
business men of high standing this 
new-day car presents an opportun- 
ity to join a firmly established, 
highly successful distributor or- 
ganization. For particulars of this 
unusual opportunity address Post 
Drawer B, Porter Street Branch, 
Detroit, Michigan.” 

The copy in the second issue 
announced “A New Day—A New 
Car” and was devoted chiefly to 
pointing out the necessity of a new 
type of car to meet new-day con- 
ditions. This also was a “blind” 
ad and carried the same invitation 
to prospective dealers to apply for 
franchises. 


Poster Campaign is Used 


The third issue carried four full 
pages together, a double page 
spread announcing “A New Day— 
A New Car,” and the next two 
pages being devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the New-Day Jewett sedan. 

About 550 “teaser” posters were 
used during this three-weeks’ pe- 
riod to feature a rising sun and the 
copy: “A New Day,” after which 
the same panels were occupied by 
posters featuring the car in cut 
and copy. 

Full pages were run in news- 
papers of all principal cities on 
Sunday, December 13, announcing 
the new car, describing it, and in- 
viting all and sundry to visit deal- 
ers’ show rooms and see it for 
themselves. The price was not 
named in any of this advertising, 
except on the posters, which would 
be up for some time. 


A localized feature of the news- 
paper ads was a cut of the most 


congested street of each city, with 
a few words of copy beginning: 
“Here in (name of city) every mo- 
torist is familiar with traffic con- 
gestion on (such and such a street) 

. Just wait until you drive a 


New-Day Jewett through this 
crowded thoroughfare—a new 
thrill is in store for you!” 

“The whole campaign was 


planned to get a maximum of cu- 
riosity and attention beforehand so 
as to have a maximum of interest 
when we began to talk specifically 
about the new car,” W. K. Towers, 
advertising manager, explained. 
“We began by talking about new- 
day conditions as brought about 
by the automobile, then we told 
them about a new-day car, de- 
signed and built especially to meet 
these conditions. We talked to the 
retail prospect only, but as this 
new model provided an opportun- 
ity to enlarge our dealer organiza- 
tion, we appended an invitation to 
those who might be interested in 
handling such a car to write this 
blind address. 


Pull High-Grade Inquiries 


“The campaign was well timed, 
too. The majority of automobile 
manufacturers begin talking about 
their products each season just 
before the national automobile 
shows open, which is January 9 
this year. We launched our cam- 
paign on November 28, thus get- 
ting a six weeks’ start on the 
others. 


“As I’ve said, we wished to se- 
cure a maximum of curiosity and 
attention before beginning to talk 
about our product. That is why 
we used the ‘blind’ ads. 


“That we succeeded in doing 
this was established by many 
proofs, not the least of which was 
the overwhelming dealer response. 
It is interesting to know, too, that 
an exceptionally large percentage 
of these inquiries were from very 
high-grade prospects. Our Wis- 
consin distributor tells us, for ex- 
ample, that of the first eighteen 
inquiries he received, sixteen were 
from acceptable prospects. His 
previous experience in such cases 
had been that less than 20 per cent 
of such inquiries came from repu- 
table business’men who were quali- 
fied to become automobile dealers. 
About 90 per cent of the inquiries 


were from established automobile 
dealers and 10 per cent from busi- 
ness men who would like to enter 
the automobile field. Inquiries 
were received from several of the 
most prominent automobile men in 
the country ; men whose names are 
household words in the industry. 


“But there were other proofs. 
Just one instance: December 10, 
I was at a dealer meeting in Chi- 
cago. This, you will remember, 
was before the identity of the car 
had been revealed. I asked the 
150 dealers present how many oi 
them had heard or sensed some- 
thing of the interest and curiosity 
aroused by the advertising and 
every man in the room raised his 
hand. 


Sidelights On the Campaign 


“A traveling salesman told me . 


of being in the smoking compart- 
ment of a railway car when one 
of the five or six men present 
opened a copy of the Post and dis- 
covered the first of our ads. He 
immediately called it to the atten- 
tion of the others present and all 
entered into animated discussion 
of the ad and offered all kinds of 
guesses as to what company was 
bringing it out and what the new 
car would be like. 

“One of our dealers reported 
that he overheard two men argu- 
ing over what kind of car it would 
be and one offered to bet the other 
that it wasn’t a car at all; it was 
a Ford all-metal air flivver that 
would light on roofs. Other people 
predicted that it would be a small 
cycle car similar to those used in 
Europe, and so on. 

“Fifteen or twenty newspapers 
ran editorial comment on_ the 
advertising campaign. 

“We didn’t state the price in our 
ads because withholding this added 
to the curiosity, brought more 
people to the salesrooms and gave 
the salesmen an opportunity to 
create a value before naming the 
price. 

“Our distributors in all parts of 
the country wired us that the 
public response was unprecedented 
and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the introductory cam- 
paign was one of the most suc- 
cessful, in every sense, ever pro- 
moted in the automobile industry.” 
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‘Printed Chinos& 


‘DEPARTMENT DEALING WITH THE 


EPARATION 


AND DISTRIBUTION OF BETTER SALES LITERATURE 


January 23, 1926 


‘The Conservative Banker is eyold a 
New Plan by Mail 


say that a banker can 

not be sold a new idea 
or plan in connection with 
his business. But, banks 
and bankers usually in- 
vestigate carefully before 
they take on something 
new. Therefore, when 
The Todd Company se- 
cures slightly better than 
1% per cent returns en- 
tirely by mail on a plan 


|: wouldn’t be fair to 


The Todd Company, in a single mailing to 
30,000 names, sells 500 banks an entirely new 
merchandising plan whereby the banks be- 
come selling agents for the Todd Personal 
Protectograph. This represents a return of 
better than 114 per cent, which is surprisingly 
high in view of the fact that this sales plan has 
never before been tried. The success of this 
piece is due largely to the fact that The Todd 
Company tied up a well defined sales plan, 
worked out in advance of the mailing, with 
practical banking methods. 


need for the product and 
the market which exists 
for it, how the sales mes- 
sage is carried by a con- 
sistent advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of the 
Todd Personal Protecto- 
graph, the product which 
meets the need of this 
market and, lastly, how 
the bank can cash in on 
the opportunity which is 
open to it as a distributor 


that has never been tried 


of this equipment. Then, 


by banks before, the why 
and wherefore are worthy of note. 

In short, 500 banks returned 
signed option blanks which indi- 
cated their willingness to act as 
sales agents for the new Todd 
Personal Protectograph. Equip- 
ment of this type has never been 
sold by banks, and the mere idea 
of a bank as a sales agent for any- 
thing in the way of merchandise 
was decidedly novel. 

Here is how it was done: A 
folder, printed in green and black 
on MF book, of four pages, 11x14 
inches in size, was mailed to a list 
of 30,000 names. The copy began 
by pointing out the fact that there 
are twenty millions of bank deposi- 
tors in this country who need to 
adopt safeguards in their relations 
With the bank in keeping with the 
bank’s responsibility to them. In 
this connection, it is suggested that 
banks extend themselves to make 
better and more profitable custo- 
mers out of every depositor by the 
encouragement of systematic, or- 
derly and businesslike methods in 


depositors’ relations with the bank. 

The inside spread of the folder 
describes the advertising campaign 
being conducted by The Todd 
Company to educate depositors as 
to their banking responsibilities. 
A typical national advertisement is 
reproduced to show just how this 
is being done. The details of the 
plan by which the banks can par- 
ticipate in the distribution of the 
Todd Personal Protectograph, to 
their profit and for increasing busi- 
ness and good will, are given on 
the last page. An option blank is 
enclosed on which the bank indi- 
cates its preference as to the intro- 
ductory methods it will use. 

The folder is conservative in 
appearance. No effort, apparently, 
has been made to embellish its 
physical appearance other than to 
make the typography simple and 
well balanced. But, the folder 
opens, discloses, and concludes a 
sales presentation in logical order. 
It carries the reader from one 
page to the next by showing the 
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it provides a flexible plan 
which enables each bank to handle 
the proposition in a way which 
meets its own requirements best. 

This illustrates the value and im- 
portance of planning direct mail 
literature so that the proper sales 
arguments are developed in logical 
order. Too many direct mail pieces 
start in the middle of a sales pres- 
entation and become involved be- 
cause of later attempts to back- 
track and cover points which 
should be brought out first. The 
effectiveness of every piece of di- 
rect mail advertising can be in- 
creased by developing it logically 
as you would tell your story to the 
prospect if he sat across the desk 
from you. 

The best sales letters are written 
when the writer imagines the pros- 
pect is sitting before him listening 
to what he says. More sales liter- 
ature would be better if it were 
planned with the same thought in 
mind. The success of the Todd 
Company is ample proof that this 
is true. 
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After the 


Examples of keeping the 
buyer sold which show how 
sales literature may be used 
after the sale as well as be- 
fore. Cadillac and other com- 
panies keep the buyer satis- 
fied by selling him on the 
merit of his purchase after the 
order is signed. A real op- 
portunity for the use of qual- 
ity printed things. 


F “satisfied owners make the 

best advertisements,” it pays to 

sell them anew on the merits 
of their purchases instead of drop- 
ping them like the proverbial hot 
potato. 

It is just as important to con- 
tinue to sell the buyer a suit of 
clothes or of a lawn mower or a 
piece of office equipment after the 
sale is made, as it is that the auto- 
mobile or machinery buyer be kept 
fully satisfied with his purchase. A 
large manufacturer of filing equip- 
ment, for instance, sends buyers in- 
formation from time to time re- 
garding new methods for filing and 
new uses for his filing equipment. 
By aiding them in increasing the 
utility of his equipment, he con- 
tinues to sell them after the sale is 
made. When additional equipment 
is purchased by these buyers, the 
chances are all in favor of the 
manufacturer who did not stop his 
sales work when the first order was 
signed, 

A clothing manufacturer fur- 
nishes to buyers of his suits a 
booklet which contains valuable in- 
formation about the care of cloth- 
ing, keeping out moths, etc. A 
booklet on how to burn various 
kinds of fuel, furnished to buyers 
by the Minneapolis Heat Regula- 
tor Company, insures better re- 
sults from the use of the device 
and thus continues to sell the 
buyer after the sale is made. 

Booklets, folders, mailing pieces, 
and illustrated letters can be 
used effectively to keep the buyer 
sold, no matter what the product 
may be. 
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ebOA MOTOR CAR COMPANY, EVANSTON BRANCH 
SC RAE AERO 


BYANNTOS, HINES 


. 
‘Laying op vbw Car 
a Winter Moms 


Recent examples of the literature used by Cadillac, Buick and 


Rookwood Pottery companies for 
Pieces of this 


the sale is made. 
make satisfied customers. 


A four-page illustrated letter, 
mailed to Cadillac owners recently, 
is a typical example of how Cad- 
illac keeps the buyer sold after the 
sale is made. 


The letter, which is carefully re- 
produced, with hand signature and 
fill-in which matches the body of 
the letter perfectly, is written on 
the letterhead of the local Cadillac 
dealer. This ties up the local dealer 
with the company and gives the 
letter a local, personal flavor. 

The purpose of the letter is to 
call the owner’s attention to a re- 
markable record made a short time 
ago by a standard Cadillac car in 
the hands of a private owner. The 
inside pages contain an illustration 
of the car which made the record, 
and the men who drove it, together 
with figures covering the mileage 
covered and the driving time. 


‘‘When Winter Comes”’ 


NOTHER way to keep the 
buyer sold after the sale is to 
provide him with information rela- 
tive to the care and operation of 
the product involved. In the case 
of Buick owners, in the Cleveland 
territory particularly, this is done 
by means of a booklet issued re- 
cently by the Buick dealers of 


mailing to the buyer after 
kind develop good will and 


Cleveland which tells the Buick 
owner exactly what to do in pre- 
paring his car for winter driving. 

The inside pages of the booklet 
are given to a description of the 
dangers common to winter driving 
and specific instructions for pre- 
paring the car for winter service, 
covering the vital parts of the car 
such as the carburetor, cooling sys- 
tem, oil, battery, brakes, etc. 


Arousing Owner Pride 


HE use of good printing to 

keep the buyer sold after the 
sale is made is not confined by any 
means to utility products such as 
clothing, motor cars, machinery, 
etc. For example, the Rookwood 
Pottery Company encloses an at- 
tractive booklet with each piece of 
its ware which is unusually effec- 
tive in arousing pride of owner- 
ship and continued interest in their 
pottery. 


The booklet is printed on an- 
tique stock and illustrated with pen 
and ink sketches of views of the 
home of Rookwood pottery. The 
personal appeal is introduced by 
reproducing the signatures of the 
decorators and monograms by 
which they identify each piece 
painted by them. 
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A noteworthy example of the use of quality printed matter to sell quality uses for a product. These booklets are mailed 
in envelopes of heavy, white paper stock with “corner cards” designed and printed in colors, the designs tying up with 


the cover designs on the booklets themselves. 


engravings, and printing. 


Quality is dominant throughout this series, in art work, photographs, 


‘Why Upson Uses Quality Printing to yell 


UALITY printing not only 

helps to sell quality prod- 

ucts, but it also serves in 
selling buyers quality uses for 
these products. There may not be 
much of a quality appeal in fiber 
board and other building materials 
of that character. In fact, fiber 
board is usually associated with 
such work as lining garages, mak- 
ing spare rooms in attics, etc. But, 
The Upson Company feels, and 
rightfully so, that Upson Board is 
a quality material and is fitted for 
quality building on the walls of 
living rooms, halls, and other 
rooms of fine homes, clubs, and 
public buildings. It backs its con- 
victions not merely by stating that 
Upson Board is a quality product 
for quality uses, but by using qual- 
ity literature to convey the correct 
impression of quality. 

Illustrations showing rooms 
finished with Upson Board are 
used to show how beautifully this 
material works into interior finish- 
ing schemes. These illustrations 
and the explanatory type matter 
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a Quality ~fdea 


which accompanies them are use- 
ful not only in selling the dealer 
but provide him with high grade 
sales ammunition when he solicits 
business from builders. 

As explained by W. H. Upson, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer of The 
Upson Company, each piece is 
planned as an enlarged, illustrated 


Calendar Time 


OW many calendars have you 

received so far this year? 
And to how many have you award- 
ed display space on the walls of 
your offices? Do you believe that 
some of the money now going into 
what seems to be an over-produc- 
tion of office calendars would bring 
bigger results if spent in some 
other form of advertising? 

This is not intended as a dig at 
the calendar makers. They have 
many beautiful creations to their 
credit. Most of them do quality 
printing of other kinds, anyway, 
and so they cannot be accused of 
overselling the calendar idea. 


sales letter, the purpose being to 
answer in detail objections which 
are run across by the Upson sales 
representatives. When a booklet 
is mailed, it is accompanied by a 
personal letter which can be made 
short and to the point, and there- 
fore more effective, because the 
booklets contain the explanation. 


is Here Again 


Perhaps there are many reasons 
why many concerns issue calen- 
dars. With a limited appropria- 
tion, it is easy to figure that the 
calendar keeps the sales message 
before the prospect throughout the 
year. The calendar can be bought 
for a lump sum and when bought 
and paid for, the appropriation is 
disposed of and that’s that for 
another year. 

But, it takes a mighty good look- 
ing and effective calendar to get 
preferred space on an office wall 
nowadays, and this kind is the 
most expensive to buy. If the ap- 
propriation is limited, therefore, it 
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would seem that it could best be 
spent in(a series of monthly mail- 
ings. Or, if too small to permit 
more than one or two printed 
pieces, it could be devoted to a 
series of carefully planned sales 
letters instead of putting all the 
eggs in one basket. 

Another point frequently over- 
looked is that a great many cal- 
endars are pulled from office walls 
along in July and August because 
of the dust and dirt they have ac- 
cumulated. Thus, their lives are 
materially shortened. 

The calendar which provides a 
fresh, clean sheet for every month 
is most desirable in every way. It 
gives the buyer an opportunity to 
change the sales message from 
month to month and it enables the 
user to tear off the old sheets at 
the end of the month instead of 
discarding the entire calendar. 


A typical example of an excellent 
calendar of this type has just been 
issued by The Champion Coated 
Paper Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio. Each monthly page is 
printed in two colors, the second 
color being changed from month to 
month. Twelve reasons why 
Champion coated papers offer un- 
usual value and used as the sales 
message for the twelve pages, a 
new reason being printed on each 
page. The sales copy is brief, and 
figures for the days of the month 
are large and easy to read, and the 
decorative treatment is dignified. 

Calendars of the Champion type 
are no doubt well worth their cost. 
The trouble is that there are so 
few of this kind—yet so many of 
the ordinary variety which must 
represent a terrific waste of money 
which might buy other forms of 
sales literature. 


Better Printing to Sell Better Food 


S there any business which can- 

not use printed salesmanship to 
advantage and profit? Perhaps 
there are a few, but such cases are 
so seldom found that they might 
be called the exceptions which 
prove the rule. Among these rare 
cases it might seem that a restau- 
rant or a group of them would 
have but little use for sales litera- 
ture other than that which appears 
on their menu cards if at all. Yet 
the John R. Thompson 
Company is using with 
success a booklet which 
constitutes an effective 
sales message on the art 
of eating proper foods 
and the importance of 
regulating the daily diet. 

The Thompson Com- 
pany does not limit its 
discussion to a cold, sci- 
entific discussion of cal- 
ories and vitamins. The 
booklet is illustrated 
with pictures of typical, 
well balanced meals, 
shown in full color. It 
is difficult to look at the 
pages without develop- 
ing an appetite and the 
suggestion that you ap- 
pease that appetite at a 
Thompson restaurant is 


ever present. Manufacturers of 
food products have learned 
through experience that illustra- 
tions in full color carry the strong- 
est sales appeal. This also holds 


true of clothing, draperies, furni- 
ture, and all other articles which 
have a color appeal as well as other 
products which are finished in a 
particular color as a mark of iden- 
tification. 

The Thompson booklet is all the 


This booklet makes a strong appeal to appetite through 
illustrations of suggested meals beautifully reproduced. 
The diet information it contains makes it useful as well 
as good looking. 


more effective because it is writ- 
ten in a clear, simple fashion, it 
is well illustrated, and it is printed 
in a style which bespeaks the qual- 
ity of the food which it describes, 

Manufacturers of food products 
can also make good use of quality 
sales literature. This is shown, 
for example, by an attractive book- 
let entitled, “Frozen Dainties,” 
which is issued by the Union Ice 
Cream Company at Nashville, 
Tennessee. This booklet shows 
many novel ways for serving ice 
cream and tells why the company’s 
ice cream is a quality product. The 
housewife will save a booklet of 
this kind for future reference. 

The Carnation Milk Products 
Company mails a booklet contain- 
ing one hundred favorite recipes in 
reply to inquiries received from its 
national advertising, The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
furnishes recipes for salads, des- 
serts, and drinks using oranges. 
Concerns manufacturing baking 
powder, cooking oils, stoves, etc., 
provide booklets with recipes or 
other useful information about the 
dishes to be prepared with their 
products. 

Display material also plays an 
important part in selling quality 
food products. Such concerns as 
the Heinz Company furnish win- 
dow and counter displays, posters, 
and other quality printed matter 
to aid the local merchants in sell- 
ing their products. Illustrations in 
natural colors always 
tend to make displays of 
this nature more life- 
like and, therefore, more 
effective. 

Those who are plan- 
ning on merchandising 
campaigns for food 
products have but to 
look about them to see 
many examples of the 
use of quality printing 
to sell quality food. This 
applies not only to qual- 
ity sales literature but to 
quality of design and re- 
production in_ cartons 
and containers in which 
the product is marketed. 
You can’t get away, at 
any time, from the asso- 
ciation of ideas in ad- 
vertising, 
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Making eyales Literature Pull by Giving It 


N the last analysis, the strongest 
sales arguments that can be 
offered for any product are 

the facts about how the buyers of 
that product are using it to their 
advantage, be it a matter of health, 
personal appearance, saving of 
money, time, or effort, and so on. 
The announcement of a new model 


a 
awe 


News Value 


incidents can be used effectively. 

The manufacturer of machinery, 
for instance, has available some of 
the strongest possible sales argu- 
ments in the facts about the use of 
his equipment which can be se- 
cured from his buyers and users. 
The manufacturer of furniture can 
give his sales literature a news 
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inserts shown here, it is possible to 
simulate the magazine or even the 
newspaper style and thus create an 
atmosphere of news value. 

The Harnischfeger inserts con- 
sist of two articles reprinted from 
“Railway Age,” describing the use 
of equipment manufactured by this 
company in wood preserving 
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These two letters and inserts pulled 20 per cent returns in inquiries regarding heavy, expensive machinery 
from railway executives and other large buyers. 


or a new price may serve to stimu- 
late business for a while, but, for 
the long, hard pull, the prospective 
buyer wants to know how “the 
other fellow” uses the product and 
what it does for him along the 
lines just mentioned. What he 
wants is news and not general 
statements or claims. 

While a “nose for news” is de- 
cidedly helpful in determining 
what kind or type of material to 
use in giving sales literature a 
news value, there is always plenty 
of this material available, no mat- 
ter what the product may be. Tes- 
timonial letters frequently contain 
descriptions of the use of a product 
or the results secured through its 
Operation or application which can 
be made to serve as the basis for 
newsy sales literature. Salesmen 
often find buyers who have devel- 
oped new uses or are securing 
unusual results from a_ product. 
If reported to the house, these 
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flavor by showing and describing 
his products which are in use in 
public buildings or well-known 
homes. Some of the best examples 
of newsy sales literature are to be 
found in the automotive field 
where new or unusual performance 
records are used consistently as 
sales arguments. The Corona 
Typewriter Company used the 
story of a Corona salvaged from 
the sea to give its advertising copy 
a news slant. The Community 
silver people cashed in on the news 
value of the use of Community 
silver in some of the finest homes 
in the world. 

The next thing after giving the 
sales story a news twist is to dress 
it up in printed form so that it has 
the physical appearance of news. 
While it is not always possible to 
present the newsy sales story in 
the form of a reprint from a prom- 
inent magazine or trade paper, as 
in the case of the Harnischfeger 


plants. The stories of these actual 
installations and the results se- 
cured therefrom are, naturally, 
more interesting to the prospective 
buyer than general statements as 
to details of construction. These 
inserts, each coupled with a sales 
letter, were mailed to a list of 400 
names of members of the Ameri- 
can Wood Preserving Association. 
They pulled 20 per cent returns in 
inquiries for heavy, expensive ma- 
chinery. In other words, they de- 
veloped eighty live leads for equip- 
ment selling in an exceptionally 
thin market. 

Note that the MHarnischfeger 
sales letters are brief and to the 
point. They do not undertake to 
describe the equipment. They 
point out, however, the saving to 
be effected by the use of mechani- 
cal methods for handling wood at 
preserving plants. The inserts tell 
how this is done more fully than 
is possible in a letter. 
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UTSCHLER BROTHERS 
M COMPANY, of Nappanee, 

Indiana, are operating a 
direct mail campaign which is 
planned to coordinate 
their national, news- 
paper, and trade paper 
advertising with win- 
dow and store displays, 
booklets, and _ other 
dealer helps. Through 
this plan, the dealer is 
provided with monthly 
business building sug- 
gestions which are, in 
effect, the dealer’s ad- 
vertising program for 
each month. 

These monthly sales- 
making suggestions are 
issued in the form of 
broadsides, printed in 
two colors on heavy- 
weight enamel paper 
stock. These  broad- 
sides are approximately 
22 x 34 inches, flat 
size, being folded to 8% x 11 for 
mailing, Thus, when folded, they 
fit an ordinary letter file. Each 
broadside contains reproductions 
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of current national advertisements, 
which are offered in jumbo form 


for dealer display, proofs of dealer 
advertisements for 


newspaper 


A .Psonthly Merchandising Plan to “Help Dealers 
Push the Product 


to the dealers for their actual use, 

With the monthly broadside as 
a guide, the dealer is able to lay 
out an aggressive sales and adver- 
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tising campaign every 
month by the aid of 
the advertising and 
sales material provided 
by the factory. This 
constitutes a most ef- 
fective way to secure 
dealer cooperation in 
the use and distribu- 
tion of the sales promo- 
tion material furnished 
to him and which rep- 
resents a considerable 
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Mutschler Brothers Company uses a broadside such as this for 
suggesting a definite sales promotion plan to its dealers every 
month. In this way, they have succeeded in securing consistent 
cooperation from the dealers, which results in increased sales. 


which mats or electros are pro- 
vided to dealers free of charge, and 
illustrations of window trims, fold- 
ers and booklets, with suggestions 


Keeps Customers Buying 


os HE JEWEL NEWS” mer- 

its a place in any collection 
of effective advertising. If every 
house organ could show as good 
results, sales would increase in 
many lines of business. “The 
Jewel News” does a big job suc- 
cessfully because it observes a few 
simple but important rules. 

For instance, “The Jewel News” 
is delivered personally by Jewel 
Tea Company salesmen to 600,000 
customers every month. There are 
no undeliverables returned by the 
post office, no waste of postage. 
There is little waste circulation. 
“The Jewel News” illustrates the 
products which are described with 
large halftones. The type matter 
is brief and easy to read. It con- 
tains suggestions to housewives 
which makes it worth while for 
them to save each copy. “The 
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Jewel News” is 8 1-4 x 10 1-4 
folded size and opens into a spread 


THE JEWEL NEWS 


| Published 


LEVEL) lbp cite 


A Jewel Tea Company magazine which 
goes to 600,000 customers. 


next Ld 
ext page, {  MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO., NAPPANEE, INDIANA 


investment on the part 
of the manufacturer 
that cannot pay a re- 
turn in sales unless it 
is used. Contrast this 
method of using direct 
mail to do a construc- 
tive job with the old 
way of shipping each 
dealer an allotment of 
printed matter and then leaving it 
up to him to find out how to use 
it. The Mutschler plan puts dealer 
helps to work effectively. 


16% x 20%, which is smaller than 
a newspaper page and easy to 
handle. It is printed by rotogra- 
vure, which gives the illustrations 
a warm brown color and simulates 
the appearance of the illustrated 
section of the Sunday newspaper. 
The results secured from “The 
Jewel News” are best summed up 
by A. Vernon Jannotta, secretary 
of the Jewel Tea Company, who 
states: 


“Through its pages it has been 
invaluable in aiding the sale (1) of 
products, (2) of premiums, and 
(3) of Jewel service. The custom- 
ers like it, we know, for they order 
their premiums from its pages— 
use the Jewel Lady’s recipes—and 
ask for the products mentioned. It 
has built good will, increased the 
trading life of customers, and has 
proven an invaluable time saver 
for the salesmen, enabling them to 
make more calls per day.” 


pee 


Attention First— 
Then Sales 


A salesman can’t sell you anything if you won’t 
listen to him. Likewise a catalog can’t bring re- 
sults if it isn’t read. Attention comes first, then 
action. 


The beautiful grain and deep embossing of 
Molloy Made and MoCo Covers get attention. 
They make a book stand out as something worth- 
while that should be considered. 


This border shows only one of many grains we 
can use to make a cover distinctive. It can be 
used on Molloy Made covers made of artificial 
leather or our new paper stock MoCo. The cost 
is moderate. 


Tell us about the book you are planning whether . 
it is a catalog, sales manual or any other commer- 
cial publication and let us show you what these 
covers will do for it. No obligation, of course. 


2869 North Western Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois ww. f 300 Madison Ave., New York 


Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland 
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‘How to Sell 
Quality” 


|) actual plans 
and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 


cessful in combating price 


competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 


Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 
ing quality merchandise. 


Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 


Creating a Quality Atmosphere 


Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 


Getting the Full Price 


Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 


Disarming the Price Cutter 


How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 


How to Close a Quality Sale 
Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 


Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 

Making customers see the profit in re- 

peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


ae that comes with price-cutting, 
ete. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your ewn letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


om 1 
Quencher 


ED is the danger color. Red 
ink is the common medium 
for illustrating fire. We have seen 
a number of direct mail pieces 
devoted to fire fighting equipment, 
however, in which so much red ink 
was used that the proper effect was 
lost. This is not true of the book- 
let recently issued by the Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Company 
which, through a restrained use of 
red ink, gives its sales story a dra- 
matic setting and emphasizes the 
importance of quenching the small 
fire before it grows to be a large 
one. 

“The Quencher” is the interest 
impelling title given to this book- 
let. Excellent color contrast is 
achieved on the cover by showing 
drops of water striking a red blaze 
on a_ solid black background. 
Large, easy-to-read type is used 
for the inside pages and is printed 
over blocks of buff tint. Marginal 
sketches at the lower outside cor- 
| ner of each page illustrate salient 
| points in the copy. 


A booklet which has been 
unusually successful in pro- 
moting the sale of fire pre- 
vention equipment. An ex- 
cellent example of quality 
in illustrations, typography, 
and printing as applied to a 
mechanical device. 


Dramatizing Cire Prevention 


Sales arguments in behalf of the 
equipment shown in the booklet 
are supported by definite facts and 
figures which, in themselves, are 
convincing. 

Mr, J. Dawson, manager of the 
publicity department of the Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Company, 
reports that “The Quencher” is the 
most effective piece of advertising 
used by his company in the past 
year. This goes to show that care- 
fully planned, artistically illustra- 
ted, and quality printed sales lit- 
erature hits the mark with such in- 
dividuals as plant engineers, main- 
tenance superintendents, and fac- 
tory managers. It is not improb- 
able that it would pay other adver- 
tisers to cultivate this sense of 
quality appreciation on the part of 
this type of buyer which has been 
ignored, in most part, in the past. 

The fact that the prospective 
buyer may wear overalls is no 
reason why the sales literature 
addressed to him should not be 
dressed in its “Sunday clothes.” 
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Have You Any | 
New Slogans Today? 


ANY a young and tender slo- 

gan is “born to blush and 
die unseen,” yet the high death 
rate among slogans seems to have | 
no effect upon the birth rate. It | 
may be easy to tell what consti- 
tutes a good slogan, but just wait | 
until you try to coin one! 

The early troubles of a sloganeer 
are described aptly by William C. 
Edgar in his book, “The Medal of 
Gold,” when he tells of the birth 
of the famous Washburn-Crosby 
slogan, “Eventually—why not 
now?” which was conceived by 
Benjamin S. Bull, then advertising 
manager. Mr. Edgar writes: 

“At first it (the slogan): met 
with much criticism from the wise 
folk who imagined themselves 
skilled in approved and accepted 
advertising methods. It was a 
puerile question, in their opinion, 
meaningless and not pertinent. 
Instead of stating a fact, as good 
advertising always should, it im- 
plied a doubt. It was bound to 
be a dud and would soon be aban- 
doned, Mr. Bull paid no attention 
to his critics but kept on asking 
the world ‘Eventually—why not | 
now?’ He asked it from the back | 
covers of the magazines, from the 
columns of newspapers, on_ bill- 
boards extending at intervals along 
railway lines and main traveled 
roads. Always, everywhere and 
everlastingly, in the same flowing, | 
legible handwriting he made fa- 
mous the simple question, ‘Even- | 
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tually—why not now? 


On the other hand, slogans such 
as “Best in the World,” seem to 
meet untimely ends. Very few 
slogans making pretentious claims 
have ever been successful. 


It follows, therefore, that your 
slogan need not be a heroic state- 
ment of your ideals, policies, and 
products in one short sentence. It 
may not lie in brilliant inspiration 
conceived in the wee, sma’ hours. 
The slogan you want may be con- 
tained in a simple statement which, 
like “Eventually—why not now?”, 
may seem ridiculous just now. 
Time alone will prove its genuine 
value. 


Organization & Facilities 


are as important as the 


6 ‘know-how’ b 


E believe the advertiser’s best interest 
6£€4) is served when all of the elements in 
his advertising program are handled 

completely by, and within, one organization. 

To that end, we have built OUR organization 

so as to care for all the details of plan, prep- 


aration and production, in our field of effort. 


These Services are, in detail 


1 NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Plan, Placing, Copy, Art and Photos, Typography, 
Engravings and Electros 


2 TRADE (or Business Paper} ADVERTISING 
Plan, Placing, Copy, Art and Photos, Typography, 
Engravings and Electros 


3 DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Plan, Mailing List, Copy, Art and Photos, 
Printing, Addressing and Mailing 


4 DEALER ADVERTISING 


Plan, Promotional Work, Copy, Printing, 
Imprinting, Packing and Shipping 


We own and operate our own 
mechanical departments which 
produce your work, at one profit, 
under one roof with one supervision 


THE F-W- OND COMPANY 
onecr aovennenc Of yoy di sing 


7 SOUTH DEARBORN SFREET 


PLANT 
2336 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


TRADE PAPER 
NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO 


The F. W. Bond Company is a sales and advertising 
organization, well balanced in personnel and facilities, 
with tangible assets that assure a high sense of responsi- 
bility, reliability and permanence. 
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A Startling 
Comparison 


S 
[ \ ures, in Omaha there are more 


WORLD-HERALD purchas- 
ers by 4,605 than there are resident 
gas users, 4,726 more than there 
are resident electric light users, 
8,910 more than there are water 
rent payers and 15,584 more than 
there are resident telephone sub- 
scribers. 


The WORLD-HERALD Omaha 
circulation exceeds the number of 
English-speaking families by 2,298 
daily. 


**Residence Telephone 

Subscribers 35,686 
**Residence Water Rent Payers 42,360 
**Residence Electric Light Users 46,544 
**Residence Gas Users - - - - 46,665 
*English Speaking Families - - 48,972 
*Familiesin Omaha - - + - 50,936 


oo 7- oe ew - 


World-Herald Omaha Circulation 
(Daily) 
World-Herald Omaha Circulation 
(Gonday)) Gisscnnecensccae 47,471 


**The figures used on the Pub- 
lic Service Patrons were ob- 
tained from each company. 


*According to School Census, 
June 1, 1925. Chamber of 
Commerce uses same figures. 


(The figures quoted do not 
in any case include Council 
Bluffs.) 


The WORLD-HERALD leads 
overwhelmingly in advertising vol- 
ume—because the city and subur- 
ban (40-mile zone) circulation of 
the WORLD-HERALD is only 10 
per cent less than the COMBINED 
city and suburban circulation of 
the other Omaha papers on week 
days, and is only 8 per cent less 
on Sundays. 


Total Paid Circulation 


Daily Sunday 

City - - + « 55,547 51,910 
*“Suburban - - 14,108 14,498 
Country - - - 38,436 42,793 
TOTAL 108,091 109,201 


*The Suburban circulation includes sub- 
scribers within the 40-mile radius, Omaha’s 
Trade Territory. 


Omaha 
World-Herald 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 
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Advertising Copy From a Customer's 
Correspondence 


HY is it that one piece of 

sales literature on a certain 
product will fail completely when 
another piece on the same product 
will be immensely successful? If 
sales and advertising managers 
knew the correct answer to this 
question, thousands of dollars 
could be saved and direct mail 
advertising would become a sure 
thing, 

The safest way to proceed in 
making sure that sales literature is 
effective is to get the best possible 
art work, the most appealing sales 
copy obtainable, and then turn it 
over to a good printer to produce 
the piece. By “best” art work is 
meant the kind of pictures which 
carry a human appeal or which tell 
a sales story and not necessarily 
the most expensive types of illus- 
trations. This is shown, for ex- 
ample, by the illustrations in the 
folder recently issued by the 
Jewett Radio and Phonograph 
Company. These pictures are not 
costly to make or to reproduce, but 
they do serve to catch the eye and 
they act in carrying out the copy 
idea effectively. 

The most appealing sales copy is 
not always that which is written 
by an expert. For example, the 
copy in the Jewett folder consists 
of three letters written by a radio 
fan who purchased Jewett Micro- 
Dials and then tells of his experi- 
ences with them in a human way, 


putting a humorous twist to his 
letters. Any radio user will ap- 
preciate the trials and tribulations 
which Mr. Robinson describes and 
will understand something of the 
satisfaction he is now securing 
through the use of the Jewett dials 
which he purchased. To make the 
letters authentic, Mr. Robinson’s 
letterhead and his signature are 
reproduced, while the letters them- 
selves are set in type. 


The Jewett Company played 
safe on the third count by turning 
the folder over to a reliable and 
likewise skillful lithographer, who 
lost nothing in his reproduction of 
this piece. The folder is litho- 
graphed in four colors on a heavy 
grade of good quality offset paper. 


The fact that this combination 
of good art work, effective copy 
and quality printing makes sales 
literature successful is shown by 
this folder which was unusually 
effective, while a previous folder, 
built along different lines, on the 
same product failed to produce 
results. 

Go through your testimonial let- 
ters, looking for selling copy. Like 
the Jewett Company, you will 
probably find in them some of the 
best copy that has ever been writ- 
ten about your product. Then, 
hook it up with some illustrations 
with a sales appeal and you will 
have some mighty effective sales 
literature. 


Copy for this folder consists of letters from a customer which tell a 
story which the radio fan can well appreciate. 
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A novel adaptation of the chart 
method of showing dealer 
or consumer statistics. 


Showing the 
Number of People 
Graphically 


ERE is a suggestion for show- 

ing comparative figures of 

the number of people in various 
groups graphically which helps to 
draw attention and give otherwise 
dry statistics human interest value. 


The Gustave J. Greundler Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., shows 
graphically the comparative num- 
ber of dealers which were grouped 
according to the answers they gave 
in a questionnaire by using sec- 
tions cut from a photograph of a 
crowd at a baseball game. To rep- 
resent a group of twenty-five mer- 
chants, enough of the photograph 
was cut out to show the heads of 
twenty-five men. A section show- 
ing fifteen heads is used to indicate 
fifteen men in another group, and 
soon. In this way, the Greundler 
Company capitalized on the fact 
that, while a plain statement of 
“twenty-five men” does not sound 
very large, the photograph of that 
number of men gives the impres- 
sion of a larger crowd than the 
figure would indicate. 


If a photograph is used for this 
purpose showing a crowd seated 
in a grandstand as, for instance, a 
baseball crowd, it is easy to cut 
it into squares or blocks, each rep- 
resenting the proper size group. 
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ONSIDER consumer direct mail 

which manufacturers send out to 

retailers without any assurance of 
distribution. What happens to it? 

One authority declares that only 33% 
of direct mail is assured 100% distribu- 
tion. The remainder, which represents 
an annual expenditure of approximately 
a quarter billion, gets all dressed up, 
but seems to have no place to go. 

Certainly, there is a tremendous waste 
in direct mail which fails to arrive at 
its proper destination. 

It can be avoided by national manu- 
| facturers employing Caxton Applied 
Direct Advertising. We have the proof. 


THE CAXTON COM PANY 
Cleveland 
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Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


“We wish your organization 
lots of good success and hope 
that you will keep on publish- 
ing a Rate and Data Service 
that will always be easy]to 
read and absorb. 


“If you will do this I know 
you will earn the gratitude of 
afgreat; many advertising 
managers and agency men, 
who are called on to buy 
advertising space in cities and 
towns all over the country.” 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


STANDARD 
RATE &DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 

536 Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published ‘for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. The Service is to be maintained 
accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order 


Official Position 
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Is Direct Mail Getting Too Much 
“Patent Medicine’ Type 
Advertising ? 


N article entitled, “All This 

Wild Advertising for Sales- 
men,” which appeared in “Sales 
Management” for December 12, 
brought forth some _ interesting 
comment from Allen W. Rucker, 
of Bristol, Tennessee. Before we 


_dip in our oar, let us suggest that 


you read the following portions 
from Mr. Rucker’s letter: 


I have read with intense interest your 
issue of December 12, containing the 
article or editorial, “All This Wild Ad- 
vertising for Salesmen.” 


In my experience, the view expressed 
therein is essentially sound. Furthermore, 
the principle which leads salesmen to fool 
themselves, is steadily at work fooling 
business men and advertisers. 


I refer directly to the parallel furnished 
by some advertising agencies and special- 
ists, and by magazines discussing success- 
ful advertising campaigns. In the direct- 
mail field especially is this fault rampant. 


| For example: 


“$63,127.73 sold by mail with one letter.” 
“1,127 new accounts opened at expense 


| of $119.00.” 


“Anything which can be sold, can be 
sold by mail.” 

And so on, until the odor arising there- 
from becomes sickening. 

The fault as I see it is not in these 


| headings, nor is there any question of the 


| truth of these statements. 


The fault and 
the harm arise in the failure of nearly all 
accounts to give all the truth of the cam- 
paign; from the plan and the ideas behind 


| to the campaign, to the copy, the design, 


the pieces, and the media, with reasons 
for the selection of each. 

A typical instance comes to mind. A 
certain manufacturer selling to a profes- 
sional market was persuaded to subscribe 
for several magazines dealing primarily in 
direct-mail advertising. By-and-by he be- 


| came inoculated with the well-known dis- 


| magazine) 


ease. 

One afternoon he appeared in my office 
with what he termed, “A cracking good 
letter—it pulled forty-eleven per cent or- 
ders at nothing per order,’ or some such 
drivel, My opinion of the letter (which 
he had lifted almost verbatim from the 
was asked. A few minor 


_ changes had been made, and this man was 


satisfied that it would prove successful for 


| him, as well as for the original user. 


When I expressed the opinion that it 


| would not pay the postage, and advised 


that it be at least tested on a thousand 
names, he became wild with indignation, 
left in a huff, and mailed the letter to 
20,000 professional men who had never 
heard of his firm. 
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Eventually I found out that $51.00 in 
orders numbering just a bare seventeen 
was the result. 

And now this manufacturer says, “Direct 
mail doesn’t pay in my business.” 

Apparently the fault is with the man 
himself, but primarily it is with the men 
who have innocently misled him, and 
scores of others. They have failed to pub- 
lish with the successful letter or what-not, 
the conditions under which it was created 
and under which it worked. 

By so doing, they have left the impres- 
sion that the letter and what was said in 
it accounted for the results achieved, and, 
that such letters can be used by others. 

Of course, any one who has had adver- 
tising experience knows that success rests 
largely upon the flan, just as the success 
of the physician’s treatment hinges largely 
on the accuracy of the diagnosis. And the 
editor of any medical magazine never pub- 
lishes a treatment without at the same 
time publishing the diagnosis. 

Advertising should do likewise, and it 
seems to me that this situation offers you 
an opportunity to attack and perhaps cure 
what threatens to become a very, very 
malignant disease, one working to strip 
magazines of their influence, and to rob 
business of the profits that might otherwise 
accrue to it, 

To my mind, it is utterly foolish to 
ascribe to the media of advertising, a 
success which primarily is due to the ac- 
curate diagnosis of a situation, and the 
practiced selection of tools to do the job. 

One illustration, and I am done. If I 
send a salesman to call on you, he will 
probably reach Chicago by train. If he 
“sells” you, does the credit go to the rail- 
road company? 

If I write you a letter, and you buy, is 
credit due to Uncle Sam? If you do not 
buy upon the letter solicitation, does Mr. 
New get the blame? All too often he does. 


We believe that, in the main, 
Mr, Rucker’s point is well taken. 
The danger of overselling has 
always existed in the advertising 
field and probably always will be- 
cause the advertising man deals in 
futures instead of spot deliveries. 
But, on the other hand, is the story 
of an unusually successful piece of 
advertising a case of overselling 
when some copycat simply lifts the 
idea bodily and tries to use it in 
his own business, expecting the 
same high returns? We believe it 
serves him right if he does get 
stung. 
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The case cited by Mr. Rucker 
of the man who lifted somebody 
else’s successful sales letter is 
fairly typical of what usually hap- 
pens when this is done. Neither 
“Sales Management” nor any other 


legitimate publication would ven- 


ture to suggest any such thing as 
“this letter pulled 60 per cent 
returns for the Jones Company and 
it will do the same for you.” 
Stories of successful advertising 
pieces and sales letters merely 
serve to show the immense poten- 
tial possibilities of direct mail 
advertising if it is done properly 
and to illustrate the fundamental 
principles which underlie every 
successful advertising effort. They 
are not set up as cure-alls to be 
taken indiscriminately by everyone 
who reads them. 

The advertising agent or coun- 
sel and the direct mail specialist 
are the doctors who can help to 
diagnose a sales situation and pre- 
scribe the proper remedy. Reports 
of successful advertising pieces 
show what can be done when the 
diagnosis and the remedy are cor- 
rect, but either one without the 
other is worse than useless. 

Is advertising suffering from too 
much publicity of the patent med- 
icine type, or is the advertising 
agent or specialist failing to grasp 
the opportunity to do a really con- 
structive job when his client’s in- 
terest in a medium or method is 
aroused by a story of success? 

Direct advertising is not a cure- 
all for sales ills. It works best 
when it is used as a supporting 
medium, except in the case of the 
mail order business where results 
in actual sales are the primary test 
of effectiveness. To judge the 
effectiveness of every piece of 
direct mail advertising by results, 
therefore, is sometimes misleading. 

Direct mail is being used today 
to break down sales resistance, to 
build good will, to pave the way 
for salesmen, to gain prestige, to 
promote the proper use of dealer 
helps, to educate dealers and sales- 
men, etc., etc. It is impossible to 
show results in dollars and cents 
along these lines except in rare 
cases. Persistent, planned effort is 
What counts in the long run. 


Serving Sales Managers 


— 


More than Forty Years 


OR more than forty years, The Cargill 
Company has been bridging the gap 
between producers and consumers by 

planning and producing Direct Mail cam- 
paigns which bring results. Because the work 
of this company has been effective, it has 
continued to serve many of its customers for 
many years although a large number of them 
are located far from its plant. 


Merchandising methods have changed since 
1881; Direct Mail Advertising has grown to 
be an important factor in every sales promo- 
tion program. The Cargill organization was 
in at the start and each year it has not only 
kept pace with developments, but it has in- 
troduced many plans for increasing the pulling 
power of sales literature. 


If your sales promotion program is falling 
short of the mark, perhaps The Cargill 
Company can help you to bridge the gap. If, 
on the other hand, your plans are bringing the 
desired results but your present printing con- 
nections are not altogether satisfactory, The 
Cargill Company can meet your requirements 
as to service, production capacity, and de- 
livery. 


Intelligent cooperation along the lines which 
best fill your own needs and meet your own 
conditions is what The Cargill Company can 
give you. 


PF. 


The Cargill Company 


COMPLETE DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


GRAND RAPIDS - : - MICHIGAN 
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PERSONALIZING 


| Attention Insurance 


PERSONALIZING is the imprinting in 
actual type of the individual recipient's 
name on the mailing piece directed to him. 


PERSONALIZING tells the prospect that 
the mailing piece is his and that it carries 
a special message for him. 


PERSONALIZING appeals to the vanity 
of the prospect and thus assures attention 
and retention of the sales message. 


PERSONALIZING causes third-class mail 


to receive even more attention than is 
usually accorded first-class matter. 


PERSONALIZING can be used upon every 
conceivable form of mailing piece. 


PERSONALIZING can be most effectively 
used with phrases that force the reader’s 
attention and arouse his curiosity. For 
instance, “Breakfast from your trees, Mr. 
Breeze” was used in selling orange groves. 


PERSONALIZING instead of ““Your Name 
Here” greatly facilitates the distribution of 
dealer helps. 


PERSONALIZING is used by prominent 
firms in every line of business. We num- 
ber among our customers clothing manu- 
facturers, banks, magazine publishers, flour 
millers, and engravers. 


PERSONALIZING is not expensive. 


Let us send you samples 
of PERSONALIZED 
mailing pieces we have 
recently produced. You 
will find them interesting. 


The Direct Advertising Agency 


and 
Kier Letter Company 


538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 


Advertising Piece 
Teaches Thrift 


MONG the many examples of 
the most successful advertis- 
ing produced in 1925 is a folder dis- 
tributed by H. O. Stone & Com- 
pany, of Chicago, entitled, “A 
Road Map of Life.” One of the 
outstanding advantages of this 
piece is that it secured an un- 
usually wide distribution under 
most favorable circumstances be- 
cause of the lesson in thrift which 
it teaches graphically. 

Prominent manufacturing com- 
panies, banks, insurance compan- 
ies and other concerns have posted 
copies of this folder in their shops 
or have distributed them to their 
salesmen. The United States De- 
partment of the Interior used it 
extensively in Indian schools. One 
minister in Ohio framed a copy of 
the folder and conducted a special 
service on the lessons illustrated 
in it. 

The folder is printed on heavy 
enamel paper, with illustrations in 
four colors. It is folded accordion- 
wise to the size and shape of a 
road map. The illustration on the 
inside of the folder shows the road 
of right living and the numerous 
side roads that lead to failure. The 
main road leads to a reproduction 
of a Stone Company’s bond. On 
the reverse side of the folder are 
illustrated important events in the 
history of the company, beginning 
with the vision of H. O. Stone, the 
founder, as the future of Chicago. 

Financial institutions such as the 
H. O. Stone Company, have the 
problem of teaching thrift in order 
to encourage savings and invest- 
ments. The pictorial presentation 
of the advantages to be gained by 
thrift as compared with the in- 
conveniences and losses caused by 
careless living drives home the 
lesson more effectively than could 
be done by words alone. 

It is not always possible to use 
thrift as the basis for sales argu- 
ments. The important point 
brought out by the Stone Com- 
pany’s folder is the value of illus- 
trations in putting across a sales 
message most effectively. Most of 
the punch which this folder carries 
would be lost if it were crudely 
illustrated or cheaply printed. 
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We Revived 1,800 


Dead Accounts 
(Continued from page 86) 


dealer’s friendship through the 
mail. 

“I’m a firm believer in giving 
plenty of attention to the keeping 
of old customers,” Mr. Chambless 
declared. “We're all too inclined 
to drive too hard for new business, 
and the minute a dealer gets on 
our books, to forget him. The 
credit man is really a sales man- 
ager—or should be—because it is 
he who, by putting the selling 
slant into his work, can often exert 
a great deal of power in holding 
the customers who are already on 
the books. And it is certainly 
much less expensive, so far as both 
the credit department and the sales 
department are concerned, to deal 
with customers whose rating is 
well-established with the firm, 
rather than to be spending a great 
deal of time gathering data on 
many new dealers. 


A Close Tab on Dealers 


“The office file of dealer cards 
is checked with every order so that 
there is no possibility of the cards 
falling behind in the accurate his- 
tory of each account. Because each 
dealer we want in every town is 
listed, it gives us a very accurate 
check on the work of our sales- 
men, so that at the time the sales- 
man reports, we know exactly 
what he has been doing. 


“This plan will prevent the 
wholesale losing of customers such 
as had taken place in our past his- 
tory when the transfer ledgers 
grew to be graveyards for lost ac- 
counts which we knew nothing 
about and had no system for 
checking. 

“Out of the 6,000 ‘dead’ dealers 
whose names we found on our old 
ledgers, more than 1,800 of them 
came back. Of course, we had to 
spend some money checking the 
list and taking care of all the cler- 
ical work necessary for the mail 
campaign, but the returns justified 
the cost many times. Some of 
these old dealers were relatively 
fasy to get back—old grievances 
Which had been responsible for the 
loss of the account in the first 


The net paid circulation of the 


Syracuse Hera 


on January 7, 1926 was 


50,365 


The daily net paid circulation of the Herald 
in the City of Syracuse alone was on that 


date 
30,005 


Since the consolidation of the Journal and 
Telegram in Syracuse the Herald has gained 
in daily net paid circulation over 


10,000 


The net paid circulation of the Sunday 
Herald for Sunday, January 3, 1926 was 


74,032 


During the month of December the 
Department Stores ran 


184,177 lines 


more advertising in the Herald than was 
published in the Journal and 


100,888 lines 


more than was run in the Post-Standard. 


Department Store Advertising figures for the 
Syracuse, N. Y. Newspapers for 
December, 1925 


Post-Standard 
(7 Days) 


100,537 lines 


Herald 
(7 Days) 


201,425 lines 


Journal 
(7 Days) 


17,248 lines 


Syracuse, N.Y. Herald 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Globe Building Steger Building 
New York Boston Chicago 
Leary Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 


507 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco, California 
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To Reach 
80,000 Families 


~ In Brooklyn— 


New York 


The leading retail stores use the newspaper that has 
the largest circulation in the city. 


80,000 families buy more goods than 70,000 or 60,000, 
and no one knows that better than the local mer- 
chants.who must make their advertising pay as it goes. 


Sales Managers who are developing the greater New 
York market can trust the judgment of these leading 


Brooklyn merchants, and by using The Brooklyn | 


Times, give their sales crews a force that wins with 
both dealers and consumers. 


For remember—the Times circulation is home de- 
livered circulation. It is the only daily newspaper 
in Brooklyn that has its own carrier system, and that 
delivers direct to homes. Its leadership in circulation 
is thus one of known quantity and quality, for the 
families that read the Times are known to us by name 
and address. No other Brooklyn paper can give you 
such circulation. 


National advertisers can judge for themselves how 
business in Brooklyn can be developed by the fol- 
lowing record of 


Advertising Gains and Losses for Year 1925 


Gain Loss 
Times 559,146 
Eagle 58,520 
Standard Union 909,786 


Come into Brooklyn on a rising market, with the 
newspaper that gives you circulation leadership 


Net Paid Circulation for Six Months 
April to October, 1925 


Times 80,081 
Eagle 71,912 
Standard Union 61,742 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 


Member A. B. C. 
Foreign Representatives 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 


Chicago San Francisco Seattle 


place were long since forgotten, 
and all they needed was a little 
attention. 

“In other cases one dealer had 
been bought out by another who 
had never been called on—the first 
dealer simply having been re- 
corded by our salesman as ‘out of 
business.’ Some of the ‘dead’ ones 
were dealers who had been classi- 
fied by salesmen as typical tough 
customers and the salesman had 
probably allowed the account to 
die because he became discouraged 
with it. With the direct mail back- 
ing furnished by the house in this 
recent campaign, and the careful 
cooperation of our credit and good- 
will men, the salesmen once more 
had the courage to go after these 
accounts with enough enthusiasm 
to put them back on the books.” 


Salesman to President is 
Record of Kuhns 


One of the foremost figures in 
the life insurance field, George 
Kuhns, president of the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Des 
Moines, died at his home in Des 
Moines a week ago. 

Mr. Kuhns started with the 
Bankers Life thirty years ago as 
a salesman, serving later as field 
manager, second vice president, 
first vice president, and finally, 
upon the retirement of E. E. Clark, 
he became president of the com- 
pany. 

He became president of the com- 
pany at a time when it was only 
one of many struggling young or- 
ganizations of the Middle West. 
At his death it ranked as the larg- 
est company west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and one of the four 
leading companies west of the 
Alleghenies, Under his guidance 
the agency force was expanded 
from 1,000 to 5,000 men, and the 
company’s assets increased from 
$25,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

One of Mr. Kuhns’ hobbies was 
the payment of death claims the 
same day the notification reached 
the office, and this practice was 
rigidly adhered to, according to an 
associate. 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., will handle the 
advertising of the American Metal 
Products Company. 
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1s } Direct Mail counsel and 
: idea service backed by 19 
years of experience is 


in available to a limited 
number of new national 
ge accounts who recognize 
ers that Direct Mail demands 
Jes specialized handling. 
Jes 
YS 


This is the ONLY organ- 


as tization in the United 
eld States devoting its time 
nt exclusively to dealer-to- 


customer Direct Mail. 
Just as magazines, news- 
papers and posters are 
ym- mediums Electrograph 

is THE national dealer- 
to-consumer Direct Mail 


-_ 


medium. 


Y 


Electrograph Direct Mail 
is produced on the ingen- 
ious patented Electro- 
graph Presses. In addi- 
tion to utmost quality, this 
exclusive equipment elimi- 
nates many operations re- 
quired in ordinary Direct 
Mail production, thereby 
lowering cost. 


\Y 


increase 
over 1924 


During 1925 the business of the Electro- 
graph Company increased 116 percent over 
that of 1924. More than doubled in the 
short span of twelve months! 


This gain came almost entirely from ex- 
panded use of Electrograph dealer-to- 
consumer Direct Mail by old clients. 


Nearly 20,000 dealers became better mer- 
chants through use of the Electrograph 
localized sales promotion made available 
by the manufacturers they represent. 


1926 will witness still widened use of 
Direct Mail by Electrograph clients. To 
care for this additional business also that 
of a limited number of new national dealer 
organizations Electrograph is in the midst 
of an expansion program. New equip- 
ment, added floor space and an enlarged 
personnel. 


More emphatically than ever before — 


Electrograph is the country’s largest pro- 
ducer of quality Direct Mail—capacity 
over one-half million individualized, 
localized and stamped mailing pieces in a 
single day—an organization of over four 
hundred skilled Direct Mail specialists. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard + Detroit, Mich. 


Created DIRECT~MAIL Localized 


Individualized 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service Inc., Chicago, 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 


A 
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The Story of the Smith Brothers 


off.” He called on a big jobber in 
Albany. “Good Lord!” said the 
buyer, “you’re the first representa- 
tive of Smith Brothers I ever saw 
in my life. Sell ’em? Of course 
we can sell ’em. All you have to 
do is tell us where we can buy 
‘em.” Almost exactly the same 
thing happened in Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo. 

It was repeated everywhere the 
new sales manager went. Every- 
body knew the product, and knew 
that it was salable, but nobody had 
ever asked them to buy. The prob- 
lem of selecting the brokers was 
almost wholly a problem of selec- 
tion. “Distribution,” says Mr. 
Bates, “long since ceased to give 
us any anxiety. It never did give 
us very much. Pretty nearly our 
whole problem today is keeping the 
trademark active and vigorous in 
the minds of the consuming 
public.” 


Why We Change Media 


“At least forty years ago, the 
Smith Brothers began to use blot- 
ters as an advertising medium, and 
we have used them continuously 
ever since. We are distributing at 
least a million blotters a month at 
the present time, and a large pro- 
portion go into the schools. Pretty 
nearly literally everybody is a 
prospect for cough-drops, and we 
try to stamp the trademark indeli- 
bly on the minds of the youngsters 
that are coming along, at least as 
soon as they are learning to read. 
I don’t know how many million 
times the faces of William and An- 
drew Smith have been traced from 
one of our blotters onto a sheet of 
paper to while away a dull half 
hour of school, but it is a good 
many. Perhaps, if you think back, 
you can remember doing some- 
thing of the sort yourself. 


“There is such a thing, however, 
as making a trademark too famil- 
iar—so commonplace, in other 
words, that it doesn’t get attention. 
All that we need to do, of course, 
is to keep people reminded of 
Smith Brothers, but in order to do 
that we have got to make them 
take notice. We can’t adopt a cut 
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and dried advertising policy, and 
follow it consistently year in and 
year out. We have to keep pre- 
senting the old familiar faces from 
new angles, and in different places. 

“For example, we dropped all of 
our advertising in a list of some 
thirty magazines a couple of years 
ago, and went into the street cars 
all over the country. Sales began 
to increase almost immediately. 
People had grown used to seeing 
Smith Brothers in the magazines, 
but weren’t expecting to see them 
in the car cards. We stayed out of 
the magazines for a while, and then 
gradually began putting them back 
on the list. We'll keep this up for 
a while longer, until the public be- 
gins to get used to it, and then we 
will do something else. Just what 
it will be, or when it will happen, 
I’m not saying. 

“Last April, when our brokers 
came in here for the meeting that 
we hold every year, we tried an ex- 
periment that appears to be work- 
ing out successfully. These men 
had been coming in every year 
nursing a lot of pet sales promo- 
tion ideas. If this one only had a 
couple of missionary salesmen in 
his territory, he could make a big 
showing. 


A New Advertising Plan 


“Tf that one could only see some 
newspaper advertising going out, 
it would stimulate sales. Another 
wanted some more billboards in 
good locations; still another was 
sure that some snappy counter dis- 
plays would help him, and so fol- 
lowing. So last April I told them 
that the company had appropriated 
a certain amount of money that 
they could spend as they pleased. 
‘This money,’ I told them, ‘will be 
apportioned according to your quo- 
tas, and you can buy any doggone 
thing you please with it that you 
think will increase your sales. If 
you want billboards, get ’em. If 
you want missionary salesmen, 
hire ’em. We'll foot the bills, up 
to your total share of the appro- 
priation. Understand, we don’t 
care what you do with the money, 
so long as you show results. All 


that we hold you responsible for is 
a showing for next year that will 
justify the expenditure.’ 

“It is working out beautifully, 
and by next April I expect to have 
learned something. Furthermore, 
these men are in many instances 
doing better with the money than 
we could if we handled it here, 
One of the men, for example, has 
secured billboards in specially de- 
sirable locations because he has 
gone around personally and put up 
a scrap for them. ‘Another has a 
couple of specialty men out, and 
you can believe that he is watching 
their expense accounts a good deal 
closer than we could. The broker 
at the top of the list just now is 
showing an increase of 158 per cent 
over last year. The lowest on the 
list has an increase of nearly 40 
per cent. When the returns for the 
year are all in we'll have some 
practical experience that is worth 
discussing.” 


How the Company Operates 


Smith Brothers advertising has 
been widely commented upon, and 
has produced an enormous amount 
of extremely valuable supplemen- 
tary publicity. Recently, for ex- 
ample, when “Trade” and “Mark” 
went on the air with a program of 
popular songs, the event was 
promptly seized as an opportunity 
by columnists and cartoonists. Mr. 
Bates has several large scrap-books 
full of this unpurchasable adver- 
tising, 

The business as a whole is a 
striking demonstration of what can 
be successfully accomplished by a 
concern that happens to possess 4 
trademark that is universally 
known, and a product that is sal- 
able ‘to anybody. Most of the 
problems and perturbations which 
normally afflict the sales executive 
are conspicuously absent. The 
great bulk of the business is cov- 
ered by yearly contracts, in ad- 
vance, so that materials can be 
bought and production schedules 
laid out to the best advantage. 

The company employs no sales- 
men, but deals entirely through the 
fifty-seven brokers, who maintain 
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THE 
GEORGE L. DYER 
COMPANY 


Having maintained offices 
for eighteen years 
at 42 Broadway 
has now removed to the 
MURRAY HILL BUILDING 
285 Madison Avenue 
at 40th Street 
where it occupies 
the entire twentieth floor 


et 
ew 


THIS MOVE 
has been made for the 
convenience of our 
clients 
to whom the new quarters 


will be more accessible 
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How Well Do You Know 


Your Buying Public? 


(A well-informed sales executive should be able to answer, definitely and with fair 
accuracy, each of the following questions. Try it—grading yourself honestly according 
to the point system given. Add up your score, and then plan to manne yourself on those 
points on which you have fallen down.) 


(Copyright, 1926, R. O. Eastman, Inc.) 


1 What has been the general activity in 
buying your type of product—through- 
out the country—in different sections— 
by different classes of users? 


Points allowed, 8.......... 


2 What position do you hold in the mar- 
ket—as a whole—in different sections 
—in different sized cities—with different 
classes of users? 


Points allowed, 10......... BGs eee 


3 Where are you gaining, and where are 
you slipping—and why? (By terri- 
et population divisions, and classes of 
users 


Points allowed, 10......... 


4 What is your consumer turnover— 
how many units bought at a time, and 
how often—or how long before replace- 
ment? 

Points allowed, 8.......... 


What are the users’ reasons for buying 
your goods in preference to others? 


Points allowed, 8.......... 


6! What are the users’ reasons for buy- 
ing other goods in preference to yours? 


Points allowed, 8.......... 


7 What are the users’ preferences and 
prejudices with respect to your goods 
and your competitors’—how strongly 
established? 


Points allowed, 5.......... 


8 What is the consumer opinion of your 
product—as to efficiency, results, use- 
Sabana: taste, flavor or style, price and 

quality? 
Points allowed, 5.......... 


Q What is the consumer experience with 
your product, as to use for different 
purposes, results secured, uniformity, re- 
pairs or service, durability, etc.? 


Points allowed, 5.......... 


ee ee rene 


seen ewes 


10 What is the proportion of repeat on 
your product—how do you compare 
in this respect with your competitors— 
to whom do you lose business, and from 
whom do you gain business? 


Points allowed, 5.......... 


11 How familiar are various classes of 
users with various uses or features 
of your products? 


Points allowed, 2 


How familiar is your buying public 

with your brand name—how do you 
compare in this respect with your com- 
petitors? 


Points allowed, 7.......... 


1 What kind and how much of an im- 

pression has your advertising created 
—how do you compare in this respect 
with your competitors? 


Points allowed, 7 


14 What are the most common uses, 
and what is the most important use 
of your product—as seen by users (not 
your own opinion)? 


Points allowed, 3 


15 What is the average equipment of 
the consumer (on hand now)—by 
territories, population divisions, and 
classes of users? 


Points allowed, 2 


16 Who does the buying, or who has 
to be sold? 


Points allowed, 3.......... 
1 To what extent are non-users inter- 


ested or susceptible to being in- 
terested? 


Points allowed, 4.......... ea eicis oee 


YOUR SCORE, TOTAL.... 


Your 
Score 


ee 


(A score of 90 to 100 is excellent; 80 to 90, g00d; 70 to 80, fair; below 70, poor.) 


A competently conducted market survey will give you full knowledge 
on each of these points that every sales executive ought to possess. 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated, is an organization devoted solely to scientific 
market research and the development of sales plans based on established facts. 
It is employed by leading manufacturers in practically every field, publishers, 


advertising agencies, and other service organizations. 


It has no salesmen, but 


its executives will arrange conferences with those of prospective clients to 


discuss their requirements. 


Its headquarters are in Cleveland. A branch 


office is maintained in New York at 154 Nassau street, telephone Beekman 


4918. 
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their own offices, and carry their 
own expense accounts. The com- 
pany pays the rent and telephone 
bills for the New York office, but 
aside from that and occasional ex- 
pense accounts when one of the 
officers makes a business trip, there 
are no outside sales expenses. As 
a matter of fact, there is, relatively 
speaking, no salary list. Even Mr. 
Bates himself is paid a percentage 
on the sales volume, and never has 
received any salary from the com- 
pany. 

By the same token, the ordinary 
evidences of a busy office are not 
visible or audible. There are no 
corps of assistants, no squads and 
batteries of correspondents, no 
drum fire of typewriters. Nobody 
is scurrying about with files of re- 
ports or correspondence; nobody is 
besieging the boss for a decision on 
this or that situation, or trying to 
put over some concession for a 
favored customer: For the very 
good reason that the business was 
long ago reduced to its simplest 
terms, and there aren’t any conces- 
sions, because no concessions are 
needed. 


No Quantity Discounts 


“We have never raised our 
price,” says Mr. Bates, “though the 
cost of materials has more than 
doubled, along with everything 
else that we have to buy. The 
product is exactly the same as it 
always has been, and we have 
saved the difference by more eff- 
cient methods of production. The 
price is the same, year in and year 
out, and it is the same to every- 
body, whether he buys a half-case 
of 200 five-cent packages, or a car- 
load of 250,000. 

“There are absolutely no quan- 
tity discounts to anybody. Furth- 
ermore, we prepay the freight on 
all shipments, so that the goods 
cost the jobber or dealer on the 
Pacific coast exactly the same as 
the distributor in Poughkeepsie or 
Michigan City. Any retailer or 
jobber can buy from us direct in 
lots of 200 packages or more at the 
same price he would pay the 
broker, and we protect the broker 
absolutely on all sales in his terri- 
tory. 

“We carry this one-price princi- 
ple farther than that, as a matter 
of fact. For example, if a jobber 
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or retailer does not pay his bill on 
the due-date and we have to turn 
it over to a collection agency, he 
has to pay back to us the costs of 
collection before he can get any 
more goods. Weare absolutely in- 
flexible on this. If it costs us a 
dollar to collect a bill, the debtor 
can get no more goods until he 
pays us that dollar. And the same 
way with the cash-discount. Ten 
days means ten days, not eleven. 
We go by the postmark on the en- 
velope, irrespective of the date on 
the check. That is not arbitrari- 
ness on our part. We are simply 
being square. The demand for our 
product is a definite thing, and the 
product is sold the world over at 
the same price. Nobody has any 
right to own the goods, or enjoy 
that demand, any cheaper than 
anybody else.” 

Perhaps the most striking dem- 
onstration of the power of the 
trademark, however, is the story 
of how the company introduced the 
menthol flavored cough-drop to the 
trade. 


A New Item in the Line 


“Up to a couple of years ago,” 
said Mr. Bates, “we had never 
made anything but the black 
cough-drops. Then a couple of our 
competitors came along with a 
menthol flavored product, which 
became very popular. They ad- 
vertised it heavily, and in some 
territories at least were cutting one 
another’s throats over it. We de- 
cided that it would be good policy 
to put out a menthol drop our- 
selves, and debated various meth- 
ods of introducing it. We dis- 
cussed, for example, the plan of 
sending out missionary salesmen 
to cover the field, which would 
have cost, as we figured it, some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
$250,000. 


“In the end though, we decided 
to fall back on the trademark, and 
Save our money. We said nothing 
whatever about. the menthol 
cough-drop to anybody, but in 
every box of cough-drops shipped 
We included four packages of men- 
thol cough-drops in the place of 
four packages of black drops. Not 
four extra packages, mind you— 
the customer who ordered 200 
packages got 200 and no more. 


Covering North and West 
Texas and Southern 


NET PAID 
SUNDAY 


Oklahoma 
' 
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MORE CIRCULATION 
THAN ANY 2 OR 3 
OTHER PAPERS 


CONSISTING OF 
96.8% WHITE 
AMERICAN BORN 


Largest Circulation in the South 


without the use of contests or premiums 


The Best Tryout Territory 
in the United States 


Conceded by authorities to be one of the brightest 
spots of the country—three consecutive years of 
good crops and a wonderful prospect for 1926. 


More Farms in City’s Trade Territory 


New acreage in the last five years brought Fort 
Worth’s trade territory to the top of the list in the 
increase in numbers of farms. The1925 United States 
agricultural census shows gain 21.46 per cent. 
The general average only 1.2 per cent. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


(EVENING? 


Fort Worth Record-Telegram 


IMORNIWG: 


ForT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
ano Sunday Record 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMON G. CARTER, 


A. L. SHUMAN, 
Pres. and Publisher 


Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 
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Any sales manager who 
deserves the title, will 
want to know all about 
Direct-Mail Advertising 


T’S the handiest, most valuable tool in the sales 
manager’s kit—direct-mail advertising. 


The sales manager who sends salesmen out to lo- 
cate prospects (at a cost of several dollars a call) 
when direct-mail advertising will locate them for a 
few cents, is way behind the procession. 


Direct-mail advertising will sell without the aid of 
salesmen—or it will help salesmen to sell two, five,. 
ten times as much. 


It is selling—not advertising 


Direct-mail advertising is mis-named—it is really 
selling and belongs in the sales manager’s department. 


He may not plan it, direct it, or execute it, but it 
is the sales manager’s job to see that this remarkable 
selling tool is used for the benefit of his company. 


It’s somebody’s job to keep 
up-to-date on direct-mail 


The MAILBAG, now in its tenth year, a recognized 
authority on direct-mail advertising, gives 10 to 14 
articles a month on all phases of direct-mail advertis- 
ing. It has over 10,000 subscribers. nearly half of 
whom are sales and advertising managers of manu- 
facturing concerns, 


The MAILBAG is concise, practical, easy to read, 
well illustrated and up to the minute. Many of the 
foremost direct-mail specialists in the country are 
regular contributors. No other advertising paper is 
like it. And it costs only one dollar a year—12 issues.* 


The MAILBAG 


626 Caxton Building, CLEVELAND 


CLIP AND SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
a a eee ee a 


THE MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO. 
626 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


} Send me The MAILBAG foP..........cccccecsec yeav....... 

[_] Remittance enclosed. [_] Send invoice. 

\ NE ER aOR eteea renee aetna eal ae I ee canine saree Aa evn 
icklecrscictmricneaein theca 
EE EY EO Poe State 


But four of them were menthol 
packages which he hadn’t ordered, 
and probably had never heard of. 

“We expected some kicks, of 
course, and set aside $10,000 to 
cover replacements, extra corres- 
pondence, and so on. As a matter 
of fact, we never spent $50. Almost 
nobody made any complaints, and 
we were immediately flooded 
with orders for the new prod- 
uct. The old familiar trademark 
was sufficient guarantee of sala- 
bility, and our competitors had 
seen to it that the menthol flavor 
was in popular demand. As for 
advertising, the introduction of the 
new product cost us practically 
nothing, as it involved only the ad- 
dition of a picture of the new 
package.” 

In short, as Mr. Bates said to me 
in the beginning, the story of 
Smith Brothers is the story of a 
trademark. Not only that, but it 
is a trademark that is considerably 
more than merely a symbol of 
identification. For the company, 
though incorporated, is still a 
family affair. The president, 
Arthur G. Smith, is a son of the 
original William W., and is active 
in the management of the restau- 
rant where the whole thing started. 
His son, William W. Smith II, is 
active on the production end of the 
manufacturing business and has 
the title of general manager. 


Selling in Europe Topic 
of Exporters 


“How and Where to Sell in 
Europe Today” will be the main 
topic of the Boston Export Round 
Table Dinner Conferences and 
Smoker Conference March 5. 

In its preliminary announcement 
the Boston Export Round Table 
gives as presiding officers at these 
sessions: Walter F. Wyman, hon- 
orary chairman; Henry H. Morse, 
chairman; William T. Read, gen- 
eral manager and treasurer, Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Company; 
and Thomas W. Pelham, director 
of sales and general counsel, Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company. The 
speakers will include Robert M. 
Eames, Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, and D. E. 
Delgado, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 
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3,000 Dodge Dealers 
Meet in Detroit 


(Continued from page 88) 


for which it claims the most rapid 
increase in circulation of journal- 
ism. At two o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon an edition of 2,500 was 
ordered; at four o’clock this was 
increased to 5,000 and at six o’clock 
this was doubled. 

Dodge Brothers have for many 
years made a practice of holding an 
annual dealer convention, but here- 
tofore had always held this in two 
sections, one meeting in New York 
at the time of the National Auto- 
mobile Show and the other in Chi- 
cago, at the time of the Chicago 
Show. At these previous meetings, 
the chief feature usually was an 
exhibit, designed to’ impress the 
dealers with the magnitude of the 
Dodge manufacturing operations, 
with the company’s activities in 
their behalf, and with the most ap- 
proved methods and plans of sell- 
ing and dealer organization. No 
such exhibit was presented this 
year and, judging from the results, 
the features substituted proved 
more effective. 

About 1,500 dealers and practi- 
cally all the factory executives 
went direct from the Detroit con- 
vention to the New York automo- 
bile show, which began the day 
after the convention closed. 


Cooperative Advertising 
for Candy Industry 


The Fisher-Brown Advertising 
Agency of St. Louis has been 
selected to conduct an extensive 
national cooperative advertising 
campaign of the candy industry, 
according to an announcement by 
Walter C. Hughes, secretary of the 
National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago. 

Magazines and other media, to- 
gether with direct mail advertis- 
ing, will be employed. The ap- 
Propriation is said to be upwards 
of half a million dollars annually 
for a period of'three years. The 
campaign is under the direction of 
H. R. Wilson. 


Increase Sales in 1926 


Let Us Send You This 212-Page 
Book of Advertising and Selling Ideas 


bane are interested in Selling. Because you are, 
we can talk to you in your language and ours. 


Anything that can be sold, can be sold by mail. 
Anything that can be advertised, can be advertised 
by mail. There is nothing a salesman can say about 
a product that cannot be written and printed. 


The October 1925 number of POSTAGE has been 
acclaimed the finest Direct-Mail Magazine ever pub- 
lished. It contains 64 articles on Advertising and 
Selling. We want to send you a copy of it. The price 
is 50c. If you like this number well enough to sub- 


scribe for the magazine for a year at $2.00, the charge 
of 50c will be cancelled. 


If after you have read the magazine, you do not 
think it worth 50c, you pay nothing. You to be 
the sole judge. 


Just write on the coupon the name and address to 
which you want the copy mailed. We will send 
you the above 212-page book of Selling Ideas by 
return mail, with bill for 50c. You can decide 
whether or not to pay the 50c. 


POSTAGE 


A Monthly Magazine for Users and Producers of 


DIRECT-MAIL 


Printed Selling—Better Letters 
18 EAST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


—_ese es ee eee eee a 
| POSTAGE 
A Sales | 18 East 18th Street Date 
Increasing | New York City 
Coupon } Yes, you can send me the 212-page Book of Adver- 
| tising and Selling Ideas as offered in your advertise- 
a , ment in Sales Management. 
Name 
Send 1 Address 
No Money , 
| 
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The Emotional 
Side of Selling 


During the last ten years, there 
has grown up a pronounced 
antipathy on the part of sales 
managers for anything that is not “meaty.” What 
success the Dartnell Corporation has attained in 
its work of helping sales managers and salesmen 
may be credited to Dartnell “brass tacks” editorial 
policies. But we sometimes wonder if this “meat” 
and “brass tacks” diet for salesmen is not being 
overdone, and in our effort to appeal to the prac- 
tical side of salesmen, we have completely lost sight 
of the fact that selling is largely an emotional 
process. 

Please do not misunderstand us. We are not 
advocating a return to the inspirational bunkum of 
a decade ago, nor do we suggest that a program of 
inspirational letters be substituted for the practical 
material which is now the vogue. What we do 
advocate is a blending of the practical with the emo- 
tional, so that your program for building salesmen 
will not merely provide facts, but will also fire 
anew their enthusiasm for their work, maintain 
their confidence in themselves and start them think- 
ing on a higher and broader plane. There were 
plenty of “reasons” for waging the Revolutionary 
War, but it was the publication and circulation of 
Thomas Paine’s “Common Sense” that produced the 
action that led to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The reasons for the Civil War exis- 
ted before “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was published. But 
it was the publication of this book and its emotional 
effect that resulted in action. Both books might be 
classified as “bunk” by an ultra-practical sales man- 
ager—and perhaps they are—but the fact remains 
that they made men act. 


Large Versus Small In observing the work of 
Conferences a great many sales man- 

agers during the past 
year, and in talking with them about how the 
wheels go around in their respective organiza- 
tions, we are inclined to believe that American 
business is suffering from an over-dose of de- 
mocracy. Democracy is like any other good thing— 
it can be overdone. Business calls for quick deci- 
sions and fast hitting. It requires plans carefully 
conceived and enthusiastically executed. The dem- 
ocratic idea of attempting to secure such results by 
means of the concerted action of a large number 
of executives “in conference” is usually disappoint- 
ing. A mild form of dictatorship, a cautious use 


of the steam roller, is more certain to succeed. .An 
executive of one of our great publishing organiza- 
tions recently told me, that they had tried large 
conferences but got nowhere. Last year confer- 
ences were abolished, and a sort of a steering com- 
mittee of three key men substituted. Better results. 
Less, time wasted. While some mistakes have been 
made, at least something was done. The company 
got somewhere. 

This executive likens a business to a train. He 
contends that to run a train you don’t want to talk 
it over with all the passengers and the crew. “The 
idea is to get a couple of fellows in the engine cab 
who know how to run a train, and let them start 
the train. Then yell for everybody to get on board. 
It is too late, then, for them to question whether 
they want to go there or not. Neither do you have 
to fight as to who is going to be engineer and who 
is going to be conductor. The train has started. It 
is on its way.” 


The Dartnel] In an endeavor to raise the stand- 
Award for ards of salesmanship, and _ to 
Salesmanship encourage constructive, creative 


sales effort, the publishers of 
“Sales Management” will award tokens during 1926 
to twenty-five salesmen whose work stands out as 
being particularly deserving of recognition and 
commendation. These tokens will be suitable for 
use as a pocket-piece, a grip-tag, or a watch fob, and 
will be inscribed on one side “The Dartnell Award 
for Salesmanship.” On the reverse side will be 
engraved the salesman’s name and home address 
with a line indicating that the medal was awarded 
in recognition of work well done. Sales executives 
are invited to send in accounts of sales made by 
their salesmen which they think commendable, and 
to encourage their salesmen to do the same. Fold- 
ers showing the award, with a summary of the 
points by which sales shall be judged, will be fur- 
nished to readers of “Sales Management” without 
charge. It is our hope that a widespread distribu- 
tion of these folders will be made to salesmen by 
their managers, because of the emphasis they place 
on creative salesmanship as compared with routine 
order-getting. From an intrinsic standpoint the 
award is of little value, but the fact that it is won in 
competition with the best salesmen in all lines of 
business, may be depended upon to give it a value 
in a salesman’s eyes beyond its monetary worth. 
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27 Million Lines of 
Advertising 


| A New Record for The Kansas City Star 


) N 1925 The Kansas City Star, Daily and Sunday, printed 
4 ’ 27,228,390 agate lines of paid advertising, attaining a new 
record and surpassing the 1924 total by 1,842,893 lines! 


| The consistency of the gains in both the local and national 
} classifications and in all The Star’s various editions is a significant 
feature of this remarkable achievement. 


It means that the prosperity of the Southwest and the growth 
of The Star are not the result of a freak or temporary condition, 
but built upon a foundation of economic stability which gives 
promise of even greater achievements in 1926. 


For months the business maps have shown Kansas City in the 
center of one of the most favored zones in the United States. 


Financially and industrially the city and territory are in the best 
condition in years. 


The Star’s circulation keeps pace with population growth and 
still offers advertisers a coverage which twice each day equals 
the number of families in Greater Kansas City, in addition to a 
circulation of more than 100,000 outside of Kansas City. The 
Kansas City Star prints and circulates approximately half a mil- 
lion copies a day. 


From the Lakes to San Francisco no other 

newspaper has anything like as large a cir- 

culation as either the morning or evening 
edition of The Kansas City Star. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


500,000 Copies Daily 


New York Office, 15 E. 40th St. Chicago Office, 1418 Century Bldg. 
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A wonderful vaca- 
tion of four weeks 
in the 


WEST 
INDIES 


S. S. Montroyal 
from New York 


March 1,1926 


What could be more delightful? 
....29 glorious days of care- 
free pleasure in the balmy sun- 
shine and invigorating salt air 
of the tropics. And the weather? 
It's ideal atthis time of the year. 


FARES 


$250 AND UP 


Hundreds of tourists say it costs 
no more to take this cruise than 
to stay home. The Montroyal 
is one of our finest oil-burning 


ships .... every accommodation 
and service... . luxurious ocean 
travel. UDisit Nassau... Havana 


... Panama Canal... Spanish 
Main... Bermuda 15 ports in 
all. Ample time for sight-see- 
ing. Make your reservations 
now and avoid disappointment. 


Further information, rates, etc., 
from your local steamship agent, 


or 
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1926 Sales Developments 


(Continued from page 80) 


nothing to do but pay the bill— 
and at his convenience, too. This 
super-extension of credit not only 
runs through the retail field but 
is permitted and encouraged by 
manufacturers seeking outlets for 
surplus merchandise. The manu- 
facturer, by the extension of un- 
warranted credit, is keeping thou- 
sands of little retailers in business 
who ought not to be in business. 
More and more of these are failing. 

February and March should take 
an even heavier toll. While this is 
strong medicine, nevertheless, it is 
the best thing that could happen 
to business today. We must get 
back to a reasonable relation be- 
tween supply and demand, the 
sooner the better. 


Legislation and Business 


In planning the sales budget for 
1926, manufacturers of commodi- 
ties and specialties with the ex- 
ception of foodstuffs generally, 
must face a lowering price level. 
This is essential both because of 
local conditions and world condi- 
tions of far-reaching significance 
over which we have no control. 
These include the recent treaty of 
Locarno, foreign debt repayments, 
United States investments in 
Europe, and the imminence of 
lower taxes. 


Since we have recognized our 
over-production capacities for five 
years, it would appear that we 
hadn’t done much about it and that 
we were incompetent to do much 
about it. Neither statement is cor- 
rect. The American business man 
and his banker have recognized 
the condition, but owing to the 
Sherman Law and its later inter- 
pretative additions, the Clayton 
Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, they felt powerless to act. 
Recent decisions of the court, re- 
cent interpretations of what con- 
stitutes “public interest,” offer the 
first hopeful sign given to Amer- 
ican business for over ten years. 

It is now apparent that consol- 
idations are urged, not tolerated. 
Trade associations may now dare 
to exchange information without 
running the risk of a_ federal 


sentence because they were “oper- 
ating in restraint of trade.” The 
farmer has been allowed to “regu- 
late his production” and to “join 
together” in his distribution. It 
is not too much to hope that busi- 
ness may now be allowed the same 
latitude. 

Periods of the type we have been 
discussing usually end with fail- 
ures, consolidations and new 
standardization of the products re- 
sulting from consolidation. Aided 
by the Secretary of Commerce, 
many industries have become 
fairly well standardized in produc- 
tion. New studies are under way. 
These newly established standards 
have saved millions for business. 
Trade associations that have co- 
operated with Mr. Hoover are now 
carrying on worth while educa- 
tional work among their individual 
members. The level of intelligent 
production is steadily rising. Four 
more years of intelligent direction 
under Mr. Hoover should see 
standardization applied to a con- 
trolling volume of American busi- 
ness. 


A New Selling Geography 


But standardization in produc- 
tion is not enough. Standards 
must be developed and applied to 
distribution as well. The recent 
“Conference on Distribution” held 
in Washington by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
asked the Census Bureau to com- 
pile a census of distribution in 
addition to its present census of 
production. 


Profitable distribution areas can 
be charted as well as profitable 
production. Selling standards can 
and must be originated and defined. 
Territorial wastes can and must 
be eliminated. The zone system 
of distribution will bear further 
study. The compilation of a census 
of distribution will furnish facts— 
for the first time—upon which a 
manufacturer may safely base his 
selling plans. 


If you will consult any of the 
recognized statistical services, you 
will find that wages generally are 
still too high. Many peaceable 
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adjustments have been made, how- 
ever, and many more are being 
made. Lower wages should not 
anticipate lower earnings but in- 
stead, greater production with a 
smaller wage per unit. This 
method is possible with the intro- 
duction of standardization, fewer 
models, sizes and style changes. 
This method has already proved 
effective in three of our larger in- 
dustries. This lowering wage level 
must, of course, be immediately 
reflected in a lower price to the 
consumer. 

With the introduction of the 
movies, radio and the automobile, 
the world has become a small place 
indeed. There are no longer the 
“oreat_ wide open spaces,” where 
we can sell merchandise that did 
not measure up to custom, style or 
quality. Bad judgment now must 
accept the penalty of price lower 
than cost to manufacture, and the 
sale of the merchandise through 
bargain basements, chains, mail 
order houses and “sale” depart- 
ment stores. Thus, the manufac- 
turer receives less than his mer- 
chandise costs him and, in addi- 
tion, sees his prestige impaired by 
cut price and sales through doubt- 
ful outlets. 


Government Aids in Selling 


Guessing, therefore, becomes 
more perilous each year. This 
hunch method becomes more and 
more indefensible each year since 
there are now hundreds of sources 
of reliable data where there were 
but few in 1920. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce will shortly 
have available for distribution, the 
following reports: 

I. Collection of Business Figures 
as a Means Toward Accomplish- 
ing Economies in Distribution. 

II. Trade Relations. 


III. Market Analysis—Advertis- 
ing and Advertising Mediums. 

IV. Expenses of Doing Busi- 
ness. 

V. Methods of Distribution. 

VI. General Conditions Affect- 
ing Distribution. 

Each of these reports is accu- 
rate, concise and authentic. Each 
report contains information of the 
greatest value to all businesses 
engaged in distribution. 

(Continued on page 146) 


HOMMANN 

TARCHER®& 

CORNELL inc 
Advertising > Marketing 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO RECEIVERS 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
Smith Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


COHN-HALL-MARX FABRICS 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., New York 


American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Selling Agents: M.C. D. Borden & Sons, New York 


Benrus Watch Company, New York 
Stevens Mfg., Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


25 WEST 45’4 STREET: NEW YORK 


) | ed 
Clients 


WHITE ROSE TEA 
Seeman Bros., New York 


BORDEN FABRICS 
BENRUS WATCHES 
STEVENS SPREADS 


PE QUOT SHEETS 


Here 1s a 
“Printing 
Plant— 


Telephone 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


Printing advertising folders, booklets and 
catalogs of quality—that is ready to serve 
you in any capacity that a good printing 
house can. Will design your advertising 
campaign, do the art work, write the copy, 
print and mail, or any part of the work— 
and will produce a quality product that 
you'll not be ashamed of. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Electric 
Duplicating Key 
Punch, one of the 
many models with 
which the tabulat- 
ing cards are per- { 
forated to provide o 
permanent, accur- “iis 
ate, unalterable 
records of any 
description, 


The new Electric 
Horizontal Sorting 
Machine which ar- 
ranges the perforated 
cards in sequential 
or classified groups. 
Quick, quiet, and 
easy to operate be- 
cause of its unique 
design and construc- 
tion, 


tees, 
tree 


The Electric Account- 
ing Machine with Auto- 
matic Control. It adds 
the data in the sorted 
card groups and simul- 
taneously prints complete 
reports on ruled forms 
with carbon copies. 


rom a maze of figures — 


INTERNATIONAL | 
BUSINESS MACHINES | 


Quickly provide accurate, dependable 
exact facts on any phase of your work 


ties; reports on _ stocks,: turnover, 

orders, production; statistics as to 
territories, offices, salesmen, in fact any 
information on the exact condition and 
progress of your business is available through 
International Business Machines. 


oe of sales, profits, commodi- 


In accounting work they give unerringly 
accurate results with a great saving of 
time and labor. Special reports, so often 
required, are rapidly and easily provided 
without interrupting regular routine. 


Combined with dependable accuracy is 
a speed that means much in obtaining 
prompt, essential data. No matter what 
your accounting or statistical problem may 
be International Equipment is so compre- 
hensive and flexible that it can be profitably 
applied. 

Write or telephone today and have a 
Tabulating Machine Company Repre- 
sentative call and discuss direct and easily 
applied methods of reducing your cost of 
management. International Sales and 


Service Offices are located in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


ASN Ss 


INTERNATIONAL 


NACHINE? 
INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
The Tabulating Machine Company Division 
50 BROAD STREET .°. NEW YORK 
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One look at the new Blackman report 
will knock all your grade school geography 
into a cocked hat. County lines and state 
boundaries have all gone by the boards in 
the drafting of the new “Geography of 
Distribution.” It’s based on Federal Re- 
serve Districts and it shows how such a 
study as this will help cut down waste in 
distribution. The Blackman Company have 
offices at 120 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


“Cutting Costs with Copies” is the gal- 
loping title of Ditto’s latest promotional 
venture. It’s an attempt to show the ways 
and means of gaining efficiency in office 
procedure by a handy duplication process. 
If you’d like to have a copy, address L. C. 
Giles at 120 West Austin Avenue, Chicago. 


If you want to look at a series of photos 
of sample cases that are so attractive you 
can actually picture your salesmen hatch- 
ing a yearning to carry one of them, drop 
a note to R. S. Thompson of the Knicker- 
bocker Case Company, 230 N. Clinton, 
Chicago, and ask him to send you one or 
both of two catalogues that company has 
recently put out. One of them deals with 
the showing of samples of toilet articles 
exclusively—perfumes, powders, soaps, etc. 
—and the other with a more general line 
of merchandise, including—hold your hats 
—one on furnaces, Your only obligation 
is to return the catalogues after you have 
examined them. 


The Tips editor is not the kind of a man 
who registers emotion over quantity lots 
of statistics, but the company research 
librarian seized upon his latest stack of 
surveys with something that very nearly 
resembled ecstacy. Having found difficulty 
in borrowing them back even for the pur- 
pose of giving them some publicity, he be- 
lieves that she must be right when she 
says they’re good. 

The first is from the Review Chronicle 
National Advertising Bureau, and it covers 
the ever popular subject of a market for 
radio and radio accessories in the Spokane 
country. Write Tom Turner (Tom must 
get a lot of mail!) for your copy. 

The Farm Journal offers a comprehen- 
sive survey, by counties, of the farm mar- 
ket, according to an index based on three 
factors: Number of farms operated by 
white farmers; the value of farm property, 
and farm production of crops and live- 
stock products. A dandy map, in colors, 
accompanies this survey. Alfred F. Jones 
is the man to write to—at the company’s 
office in Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

We mentioned before in this column two 
surveys out of a series of four which are 
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being put out by the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. The third, with the ink still wet 
on the cover, has just arrived. It covers 
retail outlets in St. Louis. Address requests 
to Roy W. Wenzlick. Maps, charts, rent 
statistics, etc. 


The increasing interest in good printing, 
direct mail, and related subjects, is suffi- 
cient excuse (if the editor should come 
around asking questions) for mentioning 
that the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company of the city of the same zoolog- 
ical sounding name up in Michigan, has 
made up a portfolio of attractive letter- 
head samples. Ben Morris of the Bond 
Department can be persuaded to send you 
one of them. 

Anent the same topic of printing, Walton 
& Spencer send along a booklet to the 
glorification of offset printing, which con- 
tains some interesting reproductions show- 
ing the possibilities of this process. The 
address is 1245 S. State Street, Chicago. 


“The Printer’s Service Book of Gummed 
Labels” is designed, as you gather from 
the tag, for printers to aid them in helping 
customers. choose attractive label designs, 
but any extensive user of labels will find 
the book valuable. It comes from W. H. 
Leahy of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Massachusetts, and 
we’ve a notion you can get a copy without 
charge if you merely do the asking. 


“A Wrigley Building for every country 
town” seems to be the slogan of the build- 
ing trade for 1926. Seriously, things look 
pretty lively for that industry, according 
to two good building surveys we have 
here. “The Remaining Building Shortage 
and Probable 1926 Construction” is a ratt- 
ling good presentation of the problem by 
“Building Age and National Builder,” 239 
West 39th St. New York City. “What Is 
Ahead—More or Less Building?” is based 
on a questionnaire sent out to dealers by 
The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 
Copies of both are available to executives. 


A month or so ago Mr. Loring Pratt, of 
the Ahrens Publishing Company, sent us 
a copy of a new magazine called “Institu- 
tional Advertising,’ which is being put 
out by the Ahrens Company for salesmen 
who sell to hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools and clubs. The frequency of issue 
hasn’t been established, Mr. Pratt says; 
it all depends on the reaction the first issue 
brings. “You may tell your readers,” he 
writes further, “that a copy will be sent 
to anyone interested in selling to this big 
market.” The address is 342 Madison 
Avenue, in the Big City. 


CW our YOU em: 


ploy a salesman that 
didn’t have any 
more individuality 
or personality than 
your letterhead has? 


I thought not. 


But, don’t forget, 
your letterheads call 
on customers and 
prospects, too. 


Our booklet, “Letter- 

heads by Monroe? 

will help you. Shall 
we send it? 


A 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


Letterheads Exclusively 
Huntsville - Alabama 


Who’s Who In 
Canadian Advertising 


If you have anything to sell to the na- 
tional advertisers of Canada you will wel- 
come the new edition of this directory con- 
taining firm names, addresses, names of 
products, names of advertising managers 
and agencies employed. Bound in leather, 
200 pages, $25 postpaid. An annual issued 
by the publishers of 


Marketing 


Obtainable only from 


MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
4 East Wellington Street Toronto, Canada 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders which you receive from 
satisfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
order. Don’t leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your sales 
thru their vse. Write for samnies and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Cutters 
veneer. 


for paper, card, cloth, 


Office cutters—econom- 


ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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Desired sales knowledge or in- 
formation is not complicated, does 
not require added clerical help, nor 
a researcher, nor yet an indexer. 
Following the seller’s primer, we 
know that a study of the product, 
a study of the market and the 
trade channels through which the 
product will reach the market, 
must be made before any sales and 
advertising planning is even at- 
tempted. Forced, high power sell- 
ing has made us forget this. 


When this information is se- 
cured, the sales and advertising 
plan must depend solidly upon 
finance, production and wise ad- 
ministration. Selling is no longer 
a one-man job. Profitable selling 
depends upon enough money to 
secure enough raw material to 
manufacture enough merchandise 
to be sold to a known market at 
a profit. This is a simple but 
seldom achieved goal. 

Present wastes must be promptly 
eliminated and can be eliminated. 
It is time to correct the trade chan- 
nels, selecting those outlets which 
will work with a manufacturer for 
a profit. Less conversation and 
more profit would not make a bad 
slogan for the year 1926. 

With this selection should come 
scheduled production to take care 
of the new outlets only. This 
means the prompt elimination of 
weak credits, of manufacturing for 
“sales,” of seeking any old type of 
outlet so long as it made the mer- 
chandise appear in “accounts re- 
ceivable.” 

In a word, it means controlled 
sales channels, the re-emergence 
of exclusive wholesalers and job- 
bers and even exclusive retail 
accounts. It means a sufficient per 
order volume to make real profits 
for manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer. It means lower prices to 
the consumer. 


MULTIGRAPH 
USERS! 


Write for this free booklet! 
It is chock full of helpful ideas 
and practical suggestions for 

producing better letters on the 
multigraph. Gives best solutions 
as worked out “a experienced 
operators. Attach company’s 
letterhead to request. 

MANIFOLD PRODUCTS CO. 
W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


SOME SPECIALTY MANUFACTURER IS 
not getting a fair share of the business in 
the Western New York and Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania territory. This is due to unfortunate 
representation, rather than competitive condi- 
tions. 


This manufacturer is waiting to find just the 
right man to take his line and make it go in 
this territory. To such a man he will offer full 
confidence and support, a moderate drawing ac- 
count, and a chance to make $7,000 to $10,000 
per year. 


I want to talk to that manufacturer. Then 
we can tell whether his line is the right one 
for me and whether I am the right man for his 
line. Thirteen years of sales and advertising 
work—in the field and as an executive—is the 
background I bring to his problem. Box 1023, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, WHO KNOWS ADVER- 
tising—If your factory is small enough to need 
a man thoroughly competent to take entire 
charge of sales and advertising, yet big enough 
to offer a future, and if it is a gentile organ- 
ization—I can show you a record that may 
indicate I am the man you want. Now located 
in Georgia. $300 minimum, with bigger earn- 
ings to follow results. Box 1017, Sales Man- 
agement, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


MAKE MORE SALES BY MAIL AT LESS 
cost. My services have helped sell millions 
in merchandise for Butler Brothers, largest 
wholesalers in America. Kelly Sales System, 
Minneapolis, noted for intensive sales methods, 
use my inquiry-reply plan. For Bonnet-Brown, 
Chicago, sold one campaign, $48,000 in service 
sold previously by men only—advertising cost 
only 1 3-4%. Single mailing my plan put Candy 
Manufacturer on his feet instantly. Handle copy 
any line business from sales letters, broadsides, 
dealer help folders to complete charted campaigns, 
Watch my articles in Sales Management, Mail- 
bag and other business magazines. Insure effec- 
tiveness your letters and advertising with ex- 
pert counsel. My fees reasonable; profitable 
investment. Free consultation. Write Victor 
Klebba, 232 East Erie, Chicago. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Avenue, Buffalo. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


EXPERIENCED STOVE SALESMEN WANT- 
ed to sell on a commission basis complete line 
coal, combination and gas ranges. Box 1021, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease k us to tell you how. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


[| “GIBBONS knows CANADA” | 


WINNIPEG 


J. J. Gibbons Limited, 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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